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PHE acfigh T this” Part of the JovtrvOTR is, 


to furniſh ſchools with a collection of rules, 
| or general principles of Engliſh Grammar. Within 


a few years paſt, 1 8 excellent treatiſes upon this 
ſubject have appeared in Great Britain, each of 


which has ſome particular merit, and perhaps each 


may be liable to ſome exception. ho 

It is the buſineſs of grammar to inform the 85 
dent, not how a language might have been origi- 
nally conſtructed, but how it is conſtructed. Gram- 
marians are too apt to condemn particular phraſes 
in a language, . becauſe they happen not to coin- 
cide ſtrictly with certain philoſophical principles. 
But we ſhou'd reflect, that languages are not fram- 
ed by philoſophers. On the contrary, they are ſpo- 
ken long before they are written; and ſpoken by 
barbarous nations, for many ages before any im- 
provements are made in ſcience. Hence anoma- 


Jous phraſes creep into a language, in its infancy ; 


and become eſtabliſhed idioms, in its moſt refined 
ſtate. On this principle we admit theſe expreſſions, 
A few weeks, a great many men, you are, applied to 
this news is favorable, and many 
other expreſſions in our language. On the fame 


Principle, neuter plural nouns, in the Greek tongue, 


were joined to verbs in the ſingular number. This 
is my reaſon for admitting ſome phraſes, as good 
Foun in, 


[1 


JT 
Engliſh, which the moſt reſpectable writers on this 
ſubject have condemned as ungrammatical. 
With reſpect to ſome points, I acknowledge I 
have changed my opinion, ſince the puhlication of 
the firſt edition. This change has been produced 
by a more laborious and critical inveſtigation of the 
language, particularly in ancient authors ; by com- 
paring” our tranſlation of the Bible with the origi- 
nals; and by conſulting the beſt Engliſh writers of 
the laſt and preſent century. 
The language ſeems not yet to be erde 


When: a a; Lowth, an Aſh, and a Prieſtley differ | 
from each other in opinion, the curious enquirer Þ 


has no reſource, but to look for ſatisfaction in the 
hiſtory of the language itſelf, as it is exhibited in 
the beſt writers, and in general practice. This has 
been my endeavor, and I have been obliged to 


differ, in ſome reſpects, from the moſt approved 
grammarians. The reaſons and authorities on 


which my opinions are founded, are too numerous 
to be inſerted in this abridgement; they are reſerv- 
ed for a larger publication. 


1 have been ſo often led into miſtakes, by the 


| opinions of men, eminent for their literary abilities, 
that I am ſcrupulous of embracing any, theory, till 
have made it a ſubje& of critical examination. 1 
adopt the. opinion of Monteſquieu,—* that no- 


{| thing retards the progreſs of the ſciences more, than | 
{| bad performance of a celebrated author.” And 
Jam 


# 40 Rien n ne recule plus le progres deb connoiffances, qu? 


un mauvais ouvrage d'un auteur celebre:“ and he aſſigns the 


reaſon “ parcequ” avant d'inſtruire, il faut detromper,” 


FXE OR C4 558 
am ſatisfied that the beſt of our tranſ-atlantic En- 
gliſh grammars, are inaccurate or defective. 

Our verbs and auxiliaries, the moſt diſſicult ar- 
ticle in the ſtudy of our language, are here arrang- 
ed in a manner entirely new. 
of tenſes, which is commonly followed, 


calculated to millead the learner, then to give him 
clear ideas of our verbs. 
bitrary, but I muſt think it more eligible than any 


that has come tomy knowledge. It has been found 
by experiment, that the language cannot be parſed 
on the principles of any. Engliſh grammar that has 
7 hitherto appeared in America; and ſhould this be 
true hereafter, I ſhall neither be ſurpriſed nor mor- 
| tified. 
fimplify a very complex ſubject, and ſhall always 
feel Re 10 the man who ſhall ſuggeſt wy im- 
provements. n 


J can only ſay, that I have attempted to 


New-York, 5 
Jan. 1787. 


The Latin diviſion 
appears 
to me very arbitrary in our language, and rather 


My diviſion is allo ar- 7 


Advertiſement. 


As this work is 4 fo 8 i generally 


* uſe, the moſt neceſſary rules and de ni. 


B zions are given in the text by way of queſe 
| tion and anfwer. Theſe are all that a 


learner need burthen his memory with, till 


De has made . L200 in gram- 


mar. The nts 3 


| accurately acquainted with the principles 
| and idiom o of the language, 7 


appendix will be 
uſeful ' for thoſe who wiſh to become more 


all} des: 07 Gnu. 


Th 25 
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H AT is Orem * 
Grammar is the art of communicating thoughts with 


ropriety and diſpatch. 
What is the uſe of Engliſh Grammar ? 


Lo teach the true principle and idioms * oft the Evgliſh 


anguage. 

5 77 How may language be divided ? 
Into the written and ſpoken language. 
| Explain the difference. 


-The written language is preſented. to the eye, as in 
ooks, and conſiſts of certain letters or combinations of 


be 


iſible marks, which, by cuſtom, ſtand for ideas or noti- 
ns. The /poken language is preſented to the ear, and 


hich, by cuſtom, convey ideas or notions +, 
76 aukat order does the formation of ſentences proceed ? 
es] Letters are the elements or component parts of language 


theſe form eee form words and words 


orm ſentences = oY ne 


Fe" — a—— _— PEPy 8 - r 


* 1 Modes of Skin pec tia to the language. 


et. The language of the palſions and emotions is not the ſubject 


rammar. 


e ms and bal, aze tho lubje& of the fi part of the 
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added begins with a vowel, the vowel of the primitive 1 


the ſame purpoſe in Famous. 


but this abridgement is not the place to treat the ſubject at large | 
#1 will obſerve in general, that the words which are denominatee. 


How may words be divided ? 
Into primitive and compound. 
What is a primitive word ? | 

A word that cannot be ſeparated into PRE and retain 


B 
any ſenſe; as, man, hope, good, bleſs. / 
What is a compound word? on 


A primitive word with the addition of a Hyllable or {yl 
lables; as, man- ly, hope-leſs, goodneſs, bleſſing *. 


M hat is the rule for ſpelling compound words ; Ir 
An general, the primitive muſt be kept entire; as, turn 1 
ed, book-iſh. But to this rule there are ſome exceptions. M A 


1. When the primitive ends with a vowel, and the word 


dropped; as, fame, famous; dance, dancing. But e muff 1 
not be dropped after c and g, before able; as, /erviceablWſWom 
Before a conſonant, e is not dropped; as, name, namely; B. 
2. When the primitive ends in 5, this letter is change E 


into i in the derivative; as, holy, holineſs. acer befor T 


, as, deny, denying. act 


3 When an accented conſonant ends a primitive, the 
conſonant is uſually doubled in tae derivative; as, pes 
. . 1 9 

Into how many claſſes may words be d; ifributed : "ff 

Six: Nouns, Articles, Pronouns, A Verbs, At an 
breviations .or Particles 9. 


Novunf co 

* 

— - — ——— - — — * — e J 
I conſider all particles and terminations as words ; for it il 
certain that moſt of them were originally words, and * gnĩficantſpfec 
This theory deſtroys the difference between derivative and com Dore 
pound words, ae 
+ This rule is arbitrary; if is a mark of the e her, 
ſound of a foregoing. vowel in namely, it ſhould be retained for FA 


T This practice is very needleſs; penned and Ten- cd being 7 1 
pronounced alike. - 
. This diſtribution of words is new, acid. requires illuſtration 


aduerbif 


Noun. # 


tain Explain the Noun. 


ſyl hen, paper, power, faith &. 12 70 Amine Av 
What is the uſual diviſion of nouns ? 

Into proper and common. 

urn What is the difference ? 

s. A proper noun is the name of a thing, when there] 5s but 
ordne; as, Philadelphia, Miffippi. A common noun is the 
re ame of a ſort or ſpecies of things; as, man, book. 

nuf In what manner do the K 7 aſcertain individuals with 
ableghommon names? 


y By the uſe of two little. words 'a and. the, called articles, 5 


geg Explain the uſe f each. 


forgy The article a, which, before a vowel, becomes an + is 


aced before a noun to confine its  ſignification tc to an indi- 


the . 31 CEOTE HASH. YE _ vidual 


1 rr 


pen P Iv h CL ae a 


Vverbe, conjunctions, and prepobiti tions are formed the laſt i in the 


ogreſs of languages. They are articles of refinement, rather 
AbÞan of neceſſity. By recurring to the Saxon and Gothic origi- 


als, molt of the Engliſh particles are found to be abbreviations 
UN - combinations of nouns, verbs and adjectives. Indeed moſt 


jectives are formed in the ſame manner eas nouns e verbs. 
e Torne's diverſions of Purler,...t.;N NS ans 
it if Children very early in life underſtand the nachey! of vilble 


cantÞj<&ts;' as pen, paper,—but they make much ſlower progreſs i in 


comÞÞ>reviations which ſtand for combinations vf ideas, and in ideas 
F immaterial ſubſtances -. A boy may have a clearer idea of 
ngeF/*r, at four years of age, than of theught or faith at fifteen- 


d fois ſhews that children ſhould be taught PACE. as much as 


ſible, by viſible objects. 


being | From ſome ancient writings, wire! is reaſon to chink that 


Joer an is an abbreviation of ene; ; and that they" is onginally the 
tion YE as they. | 
large We write à before all Ante ese 5 av, and u, pro- 
natecfunced yu, —as 4 year, a week, a union. It ſhould alſo be 
erb ag before h pronounced, as & hundred; but an before / mute, 
Ian hour. 


w» 


A noun is the name of any thing that exiliny or that 
onveys an idea, without the help of wy other word 5 a8, 


things, which are ſpecified and known. It limits the ſig 


of one; as, a table: the plural of more; as, lables. 


10 A Geammatic' Inflituto of 

vidual thing, but it does not ſhow which of the kind | of 1 
meant; as, a book *®, _ la 
Te is uſed, when we ſpeak of a thing, c or number o 


nification of the noun to a particular, or to e en elf 
as, the commander i in chief; the Pane . Fe alf 


Nun. . 
| How many Numbers are there in grammar ? 
Two: the ſingular and the plural. The ſingular ſpeak 


i Bhs; is the plural of nouns formed? 
It is regularly formed by adding g or r to the Gngutar 
as, tree, trees; fox, foxes. 


Mhen the Gogular ends in ch „, 2 or , "the. plural! 


Hemed by adding es: as, church, churches; bruſh, brufbes dul 


glaſs, glaſſes; box, boxes. FE is 001 
When the ſingular ends in fe or fe, the plural is ſom eau 
times formed by et fi into v, and ding s; as, lift 


nb . Nou 
| T 
v1 $1 tf Ms | | | ; a 
19 2 | — R an OS IN Fun, Fo F 3 — der, 
5 * Ai is 0 the Gait, pak | f „ bor 


+ The is called the definite article. 3 loet 
The article à is uſed before plural nouns preceded by 7 men 
many—23, a few men, a great many houſes, and alſo befonpnna 
dozen, hundred, thouſand, million, as a dozen egg. 


Die is uſed before nouns in either number, and alſo beforpſhe: 


the abbreviations more, moſt, leſs, leaſt, better, beſt, in order tþlſet 
mark the ſenſe with more preciſion.” Proper names may bpow- 
come common, by being applied to-more individuals than onꝗ des 


and then they admit the articles and take the plural number: one 


6e a traitor is au Arnold”---< Our general was a Fabius“. 


&< The two Howes“ . 44 The Miſſes Smith. 4 The Smiths,” O 
10 * Ts Ford s of this Jos: are, the fpllo wang $2 Perbe 
o AA... ſtaves ums 
knife os Knives | „„ loaves Peello 
„ WI". theaf:. + _ ſheaves. gallo 
o ee  woles. 


near 


e the 806 


Nouns ending in 5, preceded by a conſonant, form the 
lural my ee * into ies; as, body, ions 


0 V. bat 
{ip — ——— — ene ennmrnnnnnn mmm 
ars elf ſchrer / . en 
alf halves _ N 
; Irregular Fabel, ra a rf | 
an men focus foci 
oman women radius | .o 
5 brethren or findexes or 
Zak brother T brothers index EF. Ta TE 
enny _ pence criterion criteria 
\ hild children phenomenon phenomena 
Har both teeth theſis theſes 
e oken emphaſis emphaſes 
al ie dice -anticheis antitheſes 
hes buſe N hypotheſis Hypotheſes 
Jpooſe geeſe ſeraph ſeraphim 
o me heau beaux cherub cherubim.. 
if Summons is . and makes its plural regularly fummonſes. 


There are ſome nouns which are uſed: only i in the plural num- 


——ſpcer. Such are the following: 8 

Pborigines compaſſes ſauffers veſpers = 

loes - creſſes ſhears breeches 

> oÞmends embers thanks trowfers 5 

defoſfnnalss clothes mallows matins - 
Archives entrails filings vitale 

beforſpſhes tidings hatches - orgies 

der t{Þþſſets fetters ſhambles pleiades 

ay be dowels | goods tongs belles-lettres 

1 on des lungs Sende 2 (ciffars, | 

er: ones Pincers | 

U 3 0 

1 Others hens only a plural termination, 5 are joined 1 to 


jerbs in either number, or in the ſingular only. 


lms pains billards ethics 

dello ws news fives mathematics 

gallows riches hyſterics _ billet- -doux | 

dds wWages . FT meaſles 1. „„ N T 5 

means | | Victuals | . phyſics 15 „ 
- . 
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"FF hat is os by caſe?” |, 1 | 
It means a variation in a 22 to exprels a Aifferel 
relation i 

Horb many cafe are there in Eg 

Threvy:6 3 the nominative, the poſſeſſive ns objeQtin 4 
When a noun goes before a verb, to expreſs the agent, 
is called the nominative caſe; as, the” avind blows. When 
noun follows a verb, as the object, it is e the vie 


Cale; as John loves inſtructiRon. _ 

W hat is the gn of the poſſeſſive caſe's p 
 Theletter 5 with an inverted comma added to a noun 2 
thus, Jobu. s 18 This caſe denotes . the book 

or f John * 

Gen DER. } 
Fw ang e are there? A 
Two; maſculine, which comprehends ; all males ; and "an 

nine which en all females +, = A 


He 


3 2 — — 


* mm "ee — N 


The nouut 1 pag Hom beſe, a are uſed i in both numbe ind 
e a plural termination. Many nouns, from the natu 

of the things which they expreſs, admit not the plural numbę A 
Such are wheat, rye, barley, flour, gold, floth, pride, & c. ac 
I ſhall extend the meaning to the different poſitions, ad 


_ _ . 2 
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nouns - before and after the verb. 5 am 

When nouns end in Hor es, the comma alone i 18 added; ba 

Vr goodneſi' ſake; on eagles” wings. This omiſſion is to Pere be 

the diſagreeable hiſſing of the letter C“. Cot 

Sometimes a number of words forms a kind of compl dea 

nouns, and then the ſign of the poſſeſſive is added to the l qul 

word; as © The King of England's army+-**—* The King | cled 

| Pergamus' s treaſure.” In theſe examples, the whole phrafſ em! 

| muſt be conſidered as a ſingle noun; for it is not ſimply a king goy 

army or treaſure; ; but the Engliſh or Pergamean King. II heir 

| mode of ſpeaking i is not eſteemed elegant; but is well eftabb pee 

ll ed, and cannnot ſometimes be avoided. ige | prie 

ij + The Engliſh language knows no gender in the wexcothl prin 

I world. It leaves to philoſophy the ſexes of plants, and conſilleſ poet 
1 all things without life as having no ſex. Sometimes inanimaf 

| -Aubſtances are ſpoken of as male or female. We ſay of a di +. P 


| : & She is a faſt failing veſſel.” Ty perſonification is often ſtriſtad o 
1 ing and ornamental. 


How are the different genders expreſſed ? | 

Sometimes by different words, as, man, woman; bro- 
her, ſiſter; ſon, daughter; uncle, aunt, &c. Sometimes 
dy the words male and fangs; man and maid, prefixed to 


int 


e-goat, a ſhe-goat. 
A few nouns have the feminine! in ix; executor, execu- 
rix, Hero makes heroine. 


or, attreſs ; 8 heireſs *. 


PaONOUN. 
W 1 is a Pronoun ? 


bim 8 che place of man f. 
5 Which 


— 


ff The following : are moſt of the. nouns, which have a dif. 
Inct termination for the feminine. 


| Abbot abbeſs prophet propheteſs 
„ actor actreſs _ ſhepherd ſhepherdeſs 
ons Y adulterer adultereſs ſorcerer ſorcereſs 
ambaſſador ambaſſadreſs tutor tutoreſs 
baron baroneſs traitor traitreſs 
benefactor benefacreſs tyger tygreſs 
count counteſs ſongſter ſongſtreſs 
deacon deaconeſs ſeamſter ſeamſtreſs 
duke dutcheſs viſcount viſcounteſs - 
eder ele, jede jeweſs | 
emperor empreſs Lon lioneſs _ 
king] governor governeſs marquis marchioneſs 
An heir -heirefs maſter miſtreſs 
abliſſ peer peere ſs patron patroneſs 
I prieſt prieſteſs protector protectreſs 
getabl prince princeſs executor executrix 
aſide poet :" poeteſs-- :-- tele ella 


ad miniſtrator adminiſtratrix. 
* Perhaps all pronouns may be properly ranged under the 
fi ad of nouns, adjectives and abbreviations, It is certain that 
many 


of the Engliſh Language. 13 


ouns; as a male child, a female-orator ; a man, ſervant, 
maid-ſervant. Sometimes by Prefixing be and ſhe; 25 A 


But the regular ending of the feminine gender, is his 


A ſmall word that ſtands for a noun—as, This i is a 
ian of worth; treat him with reſpect. The pronoun 


n. 
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Which are called the Perſonal Pronouns ? 


of be, 5 or it, is they. 
What difference is Bre in the uſe of ye and you ? 
Ye is ule of in the ſolemn ſtyle—you, in common dif. 
courſe. You is alſo uſed, in familiar language, for thou 
which is uſed principally in addreſſes to the Deity 4. 


tt. ; lu . * 88 9 AISS INS * * 4 * * 


words, yourn, ourn, theirn, are more correct Engliſh, tha 
yours, curs, theirs, It is probable at leaſt; for the commo 


By. This conjecture explains the abſurdity which grammarian 
obſerve, in the double poſſeſſives, a book of yours, of yourir, ! 
ours, ourit, &c.; for a book of yourn, that 1s, your own, in 
volves no abſurdity: Whether this explanation is juſt or no 
etymology alone can decide; and etymology demonſtrates tha 
in many reſpe&s the common people ſpeak the beſt Engliſh 
Hern may be accounted for in the ſame manner, In hiſz, ow 
is added to the poſleſſive---hjs own, that is, heir own. 
| + One ſet of chriſtians, the Friends, uſe thou and ye in their « 
kiginal ſenſe. Theſe however have run into great errors on the! 
on principles. They often ſay, thee does, thee has, thee give. 
which are as erroneous as him has, her gives. It would be mo 
correct, and the ſingularity more pleaſing, to ſay, thou dv! 
440% haſt, thou giveſh 


many of them are abbreviations. His i is the Saxon genitive hei, 
eri, heris ; mine is probably my own,-- -thine, thy oa. 
and it is not certain, but that in the ſame analogy, the vulgar 


people are, in many inſtances, the belt repoſitories of etymoloY 


I, thou, he, ſhe, it; we, ye or you, they. 1ſt. The 
perſon ſpeaking calls himſelf J. 2d. The perſon {poken| 
to, is called, h 3d. The perſon ſpoken of, is called, 
If a male, B. if a female, ſbe—if neither, it. The plural ; 
of I, is 2ve,—the plural of thou, is ye or gyow—The plural] 
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How do theſe pronenns vary in the Caſes ? 
Thus: 1 
+ Singular. 
Nominktive: Poſſeſſive, Objective. 
T mine me 
thou thine thee 
he 1 him 
ſhe hers her | 
it its 1 _ PluraÞ 
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the Engliſh Language. 
Plural. 
. ours 
ye or yon _ yours you 
they _ theirs - Them *; 
What other awords are called pronouns ? 
My, thy, her, our, your, their, are called pronominal 
adjefives; becauſe they are joined with nouns. This, 
that, other, any, ſome, one, none, are called definitive 


r5 


ve us 


pronuns, becauſe they limit the Asgifegtion of the noun 


to which they refer +. 

Are any of theſe varied? 

This, that and other, make, in the plural, the 5 
and others . 

H hat other pronouns are there in En gliſh ? 

Who, which and what 5. Theſe are called relatives 


becauſe they relate to ſome foregoing noun : Except when 


they aſk 


queſtions; then they are called interrogatives. 


; What, has the ſenſe of that which. 


| tin&ion of gender in language, is, that they are ſup poſed d 


2 plural. 0 
nene is, none has, will anſwer every purpole | as well as, Zhere 


Have the relatives any variations 2 


| IWho is thus varied in the caſes—Nom. who, —Poſe. 
j . whom ||. 


2 
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9 The reaſon why the firſt and ſecond e e have no diſ- 


preſent when we ſpeak, and their ſex known- 
+ None is compounded of no one, and yet we often uſe it as 
This error ſeems inexcuſable; as, T here is none, 


are none, none are, and, none have. | 

+ This and theſe refer to things preſent Aha and theſe, to 
things abſent. Ozhers is uſed only when the noun is omitted 
We ſay all others ; but, all other men. 

$ That is alſo uſed as a relative. 

bo and whom are uſed only to expreſs Pete WH, 
whoſe and that refer to things and perſons. hich refers not to 
perſons, except in aſking queſtions- Theſe relatives ae, what 


&c, were formerly ſpelt, quha, quhat, & e. They ſeem to be 
formed, like the Latin, qui, quad, from the Greek, 4ai-o, iſ 
hai-oti. 80 that our relatives are abbreviations, and ſignify, and 


— 


TW hat. 


dor diminution, are thus vari 
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5 A Grammatical Inſtitute of 
| What name is given to each, every, other? 


That of di/iributives g becauſe they denote a number of 


_ particulars, taken ſeparately ; as, „ There are five boys 
each of whom 7s able to read.” 


What is the uſe of own and ſelf ? 
: They are added to pronouns, to expreſs an idea with 
force. Self makes ſelves in the plural. es : 


" AvzzcTiIve, 
What is an adjeftive? 
A word which expreſſes ſome quality of a noun 3 as, a 
d wiſe man; a handſome woman. 
. Do euer admit a variation? 
Adjectives which expreſs ualities, capable of increaſe 
lat, ns 
milder milde ff. 
What are theſe degrees of compariſon called? 
The Poſitive, Comparative, and Superlative. 
How are adjectives of many ſyllables compared? 
By prefixing more and moſt to the politive---as, generous, 
more generous, mot generous . | 
7 VERB, 
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8 that, Kc. Should it be objected g chat the origin of the 
Saxon or Gothic languages is as remote as that of the Greek; | 
I anſwer, this may be true; and yet both may be derived from 7 
the ſame common root. The relatives of the Enzihſh, , 
which, what; of the Latin, qui, que, qued; of the French, | 
qui, &c. are evidently derived from the ſame ſtock ; and 0 n 
words equivalent to the Greek 4470, kai-oti. The French þ 
quelles, who, which, is from gue-elles, and they. 


+ All adjectives may be compared by mere and mo All 
LN e Kere may be compared by er and %. Diſſyllables in , 
or accented on the laſt ſyllable, may be compared by er and %, 
as happy, happier, happieſt. Polite, politer, peliteſt. 
ſmall degree of quality 1s expreſſed by oy as whitiſh, 
redish, A quality in a great degree, but not in the greateſt, 
is expreſſed by very, prefixed to the adjective ; as very black. 


tat 
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the Enghſh Language: 
. VERR. 
of hat is a Verb? : 
ys | A part of ſpeech, ſignifying ae or being. 
* How many kinds of verbs are there? 1 
Two; tranſitive and intranſitive *. A tranſitive VS i 
TY. : Henotes ſome action which paſles from an agent to an ob 
Jeet; as, 7ehn loves fiudy. Here the action of loving pa- 
© from John the agent, to ech the object. 1 


| Thoſe adjectives which expreſs ſimple qualities, or qualities 
ö inherent in bodies, ſeem to claim a place among the original 
parts of ſpeech ; as hard, ſoft, white, &c. But adſectives which 
i Fonvey abſtract, complex ideas, or ideas of accidental circum. || 
Rances, are uſually formed by a combination of other words, 
and may be referred to the claſs of abbreviations. | if 
| Thus the termination /e/5 added to the noun number forms i 
3 hat is called an adjective. But % is from the Saxon verb 
12 to diſmiſs. Munsberle 7 18 therefore, 7umber diſmiſſed. 1 
The termination l, which needs no explanation, is added i 


0 Mat i 
\ A : e of irregular Compariſon. '\ 
good - better · beſt | near---nearer---neareft or neſt is 
} had or evil---worſe---worſt | older---oldelt — 
iſe Fore---former---firſt old n or i N 
phe little—leſs- - leaſt 5 | ( elder---eldeſt _ 
wel Dany) ES | {later---latefſt 1 
8 or more - moſt late J or or 1 
1 uch BE BE latter---laſt. 4 


i to nouns—as wonderful, and this compound is called an adjec- 1 

o,; 4; i 
ive. | | 

a. The termination h) is from the Saxon {che or like ; heavenly 

"| 5 heavenliche, ſoberly ' ſherlches F and ſo were thele words written. 


by Chaucer. 


An | * This diviſion of verbs is complete—it i is not liable to one 
5 xception. The common diviſion into active, paſßve and neuter 
5 very inaccurate, We have no paſſive verb in the language; 
find thoſe which are called zeuter are moſtly active. 
z. Many verbs are uſed both tran/itively and intran/itively, as 
7 "t xccaſion requires. He reads well,” is intranſitive ; “ He 
Fade. Engliſh well, is tranſitive; But this affeQs not the defint- 
ion given above 
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confined to the agent; as, I run, he lives, they ſleep, There. 


The Engliſh verbs have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but two times“ 
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of them are ſo now, as ds, be, have. 
originally as do---We preſerve ts before the radical verb 7o /ovtng « 
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What is an intranſitive verb? 
An intranſitive verb ten action or being, Which 18 


1 


7 


fore, when the verb is intranſitive, no object follows it. 
Hob many things belong to a verb? 
Four; perſon, number, time, and mode. 
How many perſons are uſed ? 


Three; the firſt is ]—the ſecond, thou—the third, th 
N or it. ; 


Flow many ers are there? 
Two; the Jingular and the plural, 

» What are the three perſons in the plural namber ? | 
The firſt is 2ve—the ſecond, ye or ye the third, they ft 
How many times or tenſes are there! : 
There are three; the paſt, the preſent, and the urn : 


but by various combinations of words, the Engliſh aſcetyyri 
_ tain preciſely all periods and circumſtances of time, 8 \ 
What is mode in grammar? | I 
It is the manner of repreſenting action or ping. 9 
How do the Engliſh do this ? 2 


By means of ſeveral ſmall words called i writ 


helpers ; viz. do, be, have, ſhall, will, may, can, ſnouldf IJ 
would, could and muſt 14 
1 "It are the mode Pes 
The Infinitive, the Indicative, the Imperative, and th} Ir 
SubjunctiveG. e "WJ 
Explain them. 5 | | A 
The Infinitive expreſſes action or being, without limp v 
tation of perſon or number; , to write, Os | t] 
Eons. e LN The Ir 
7 EE S 5 3 rd 


3 As write, ee EE had---do, did, &c. 

+ Theſe helping verbs are by ſome grammarians conſiderel— 
as principal verbs. Perhaps they were all ſuch originally; fon“ 
To is ſaid to be the ſampad, 


and do makes the preſent and paſt tenſes, % love and did levſend 


I make a diſtinction between the verbs---When they ſtand all d 


long, I call them principal verbs---when prefixed to verbs anom! 
patticiples I call them auxiliaries: Ind! 
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F the Engliſh Language. 
The Indicative ſhows or declares an action or being; as 
is orite, I am: or ſome circumſtance of action or being; 1 
re · Js, 1 125 write, I mit ſleep; or aſks a queſtion; as, Do T 
. [orite ! bl 
The Imperative commands, exhorts, or prays 3 1 W rites _ 
0; do thou grant. | 5 
The Subjunctive expreſſes action or being, under ſome 
he tondition or uncertainty ; and is commonly preceded bya 1 
konjunction, adverb, or ſome other word; as, /I write; 1 
: Path he ſlay me; 1 7006 1 were in the Elyfra an . 0 
| What are Participles? | 
8 They are words which are formed from verbs, and! hw 
the nature of verbs, nouns, or POROUS t 
| How do they end? ii 
10 J In d, t, n, or ing. Thus from the verbs, miove, teach, 
es rite, go, —are formed the participles, moved, taught, 
(cer | . going. 
Wöbat is the uſe of do « as a helping word ? 
It has four uſes, /, To expreſs emphaſis or oppoſition ; 
| as, « perdition catch my ſoul, but I do love thee.” 
| 2d, To ſave the repetition of another verb; as, © he 
es ferrites better than you do; that is, better than you write. 
ould 3d, To aſk a queſtion ; as, “ ds they write?“ . 
47%, It is elegantly uſed in negative ſentences 3 as, © he 
(es not walk.” LE 
In all other caſes, it is obſolete or inelegant. 
M bat 1s the uſe of be and have? 
As helpers, they are ſigns of time. 
lim What is the uſe of ſhall ? 
the firſt perſon it foretells; as, I mall! go; we ſhall ſpeak.” Pp 
Th In the ſecond and third perſons, it implies a command 
r determination; as, „ he ſhall go; you {hall write,” _ 
| | W hat 
iderel.— 5 : 


om * We have no modes in the ſenſe that 5 Romans and Creeks 
e ſamſhad, viz- formed by different endings of verbs. But the forego- 
o loving common diſtribution of modes feems to me natural, and muft 
levſender the acquiſition of the language eaſy, I cannot diſcard 
ind All diſtinctions of mode, becauſe not formed by inflections. Our 
's alffombinations of words have uſes, which are reduceable to rule, 
Ind require illuſtration. 


eh. 


d the 


— 


miſe; or mere inclination. 
time, in declaratory phraſes; as, „I would not chooſe any, 


as, « I ſhould write, if I had an opportunity.” 


obligation; as, “ You ſhould help the poor ; he ſoul 
go to ſchool. 24 


as Crammetica Inflitute of 


What i is the uſe of will? _ 
In the firſt perſon, it promiſes ; ; as, © I will pay him.“ 
In the ſecond and third, it foretells ; z js He will ſpeak 
ou will go.” 


What is the uſe of would? _ 
In the firſt perſon, it denotes a paſt, or conditional pro 
It is often uſed in the preſer 


In the ſecond and third perſons it expreſſes inclination 
as, ce He would not go; you would not anſwer.” 
W hat i rs the uſe of ſhould ? 


In the firſt perſon, it commonly expreſſes event merehh 


In the ſecond and third perſons, it expreſſes duty q. 


When an emphaſis f is laid on foould or act it vari 
their meaning, See below. 


The 8 VERBS are 3 varied. 


F 
Rhea OR ARS _ 


1 reſent Time. : 90 
5 75 Do. To Haube. Can. q 
A I have (6) T can (c) 
Thou doeſt or doſt Thou haſt Thou canſt. ö 
He does or doth Ne has or hat He can 
Wi'oe do b We have We can : 
Ye or you do Ye or you have Ye or you cad 
They do They have They can in! 
| e gu 
Paſt Time. | N 
dic (4) I had (e) I could (A 
Thou didſt Thou hadſt Thou couldſt 
He did . : He had He could 
We 019. - We has We could 
Te or you did Je or you had Te or you coul 
They did They had They could 
1 e Preſet 


6 _ ** —_ 


in making Engliſh. See the exerciſes below. 


—— 8 2 7 1 
* The letters are deſigned as references, to aſſiſt the learneperſ 
d t 
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IEF 4" dite in!: 
May e „ 
% + - IMall (5) I will (i) 
ou mayeſt Thou ſhalt Thou wilt 
may He ſhall He will 


0 2 may We ſhall We will 
ny or you may Ye or you ſhall Ye or you will 
on ey may They ſhall hey will 


REAL , Dn. 
Might (/) I ſhould () Iwould (7) 
reh hou mighteſt Thou ſhouldſt Thou wouldſt 


might He ſhould He would 
ty qe might  Weſhould We would 
wh or you might Ye or you ſhould Ye or you would 
hey might 1 ſhould! They would 
AT 108 Muſt has no variation. 
9 InrinITIVE Move. 
Preſent To be. 8 To have been. 
: Ix DIcATIvE Move. 
(0 | — 3% Preſent Tine 
if, | Jam (n) . 
= 'Thou art | Ve or you are 
Te They are 
ms hay be *, &c. (n) I might be, &c. (ga) 
Pn be, &. (o) J could be, &c. (r) ) are ſome- 
duſt be, &c. (p) I would be, &c. 00 times uſed 
| I ſhould be, Se. U * in this tenſe. 
lac ] 2 Paſt Time. 
„„ 7 We were 
Thou waſt Ye or you were 
ll He was They were „ 
= = I have 
Prefer 1 3 | beg 2 


e comhibations are not ſet down at large! in the ſeve- 
learneperſons. They are left to exereiſe the learner, who is ſup- 
d to be acquainted with the variations which 8⁰ before. 


22 A Grammatical Inſtitute of © 


T have been, &c. (v') 1 muſt be, &c. (6) Ac 
I had been, &c. (w) I could be, &c. (2) {or 
1 might be, &C. (#) :* I would be, &c. (aa) ee 


| I ſhould be, &c. 
| might have been, &c. (cc) I would have been, &c. ( 
I could have been, &c. (dd) I ſhould have been, &c. (; 

| I mor ave been, &c. 9 I may have been, &c. ol 


Future Time. 


I ſhall 5 &c. (ii) [ hall have been, &c. (kt) ri 
I will be, &c. (%) I will have been, &c. (1) ou 
| 2 W 
| IMPERATIVE ODE. Wi 
Be thou or Be ye or you £ 
Do thou „ Do ye or you be. re 
SvuBJUNCTIVE Move, [ Fa 
V 
11 I am c. „ we are Sc. 9 
popes hal 
If © were 8 We were lou 
Thou wert Ye or you were fe i. 
He were They were. 
If I may be, &c. If I could be, &c. 
I canfbe, Kc. TI would be, &c. 
I muſt be, = I might be, &, | 
The auxiliary 1 is ſometimes omitted, If I be, &c. 5 
Pap: Teme. 
1 If I was, Ke. It I could have been , & Ins 
I hive been, &c. I would have been, &c.Þ 8 
I had been, &ckc. 1 ſhould have been, &c.| 
I could be, &c. I muſt have been, &c. V 
I might be, &c. e 
I would be, &c. Inten 
The old form of the paſt time, TI I were, is obſolet WI 
| Future Time, Thi 
It I mal be, &c. If I ſhould be, &c. l 


I Will be, &c. 
The auxiliary is often omitted, e, . Th. 


the Engliſh Language. FN 23 


Add a paſſive particle to the foregoing, and you have 
Fombination of words anſwering to the paſſive verb of the 


ecks and Romans : &« I am loved, I was loved. 10 


4 PRINCIPAL Yahs: | 


INFINITIVE. To write To love, 
InDICATIVES 
; Preſent Times 
) [rite or love x 1.7 NEG 
[hou writeſt or loveft Te or you 8 
) Þ | > Write or love 
fe writes or loves They e love 
i vriteth or loveth 1 
8 | Pall Time. 


wrote or loved 20 We TE 
Hou wroteſt or lovedſt Ye or you > wrote or loved 
e wrote or loved They 
| Future Time. 35 | 
ſhall or will write We ſhall or will write 
_ Fhon ſhalt or wilt g or Le or you ſhall or will > or 
e ſhall or will love They ſhall or will J love 
; IMPERATIVE Mope. 
| Write thou or Write ye or you, or 
: Write W-'ite 
; Love thou Love ye 
1 ; Love Love 
The foregoing inflections are all which it is nevefire the 
arner ſhould commit to memory, at leaſt when he be- 
fins grammar. 
&c. 
&c. PARTICLES and ABBREVIATIONS. 


c. Þ What do Grammarians call Particles? 
All thoſe {mall words which connect nouns, verbs and 
ntences ; as, and, for, F ras with, Ke. 

let What are theſe wird; © 


They are moſtly abbreviations or + corruptions of old 


puns and verbs. 

W hat is their uſe? | 

Their great advantage is, to enable us to expreſs our 
thoughts 


Prepoſitions „ VIZ. 


below, out, to, of, under, among, or amongſt, betwed 


here, how, hither, thither, whether, indeed, much, 


4 4 1 Grammaiichf Inſtitute of 


i thoughts with diſpatch, by ſaving repetitions, or r by en coj pf 
veying ſeveral ideas with one word. Are 


How may the abbreviations be diſtributed? _ — 
Into Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Adverbs. 1 
What is the particular uſe of conjunctions? 

To connect words and ſentences; as, four and war 


make ſeven; Thomas ſtudies, but John does not. if 


Which are the conjunfions? 
Thoſe more generally uſed are the followiags 4 
And, if, nor, either, ſince, unleſs, alſo, but, neithÞ 


therefore, though, elle, or, yet, becauſe, wherefof 


| whether. | nf | „ 

What is the uſe of prepoſitions? 1 
They are commonly placed before nouns or other wor | 

to expreſs ſome relation. VV 1 


Which are the particles called prepolitiant 1 2 f 
Theſe, which may ſtand alone, and are called ſpar c F 


A, for, till, above, before.” from, wheat: about, behinlf 
in, into, to, ifter; beneath, of, on, upon, towards, againſ 


over, with, at, betwixt, through, within, amidſt, beyof 8 
by, during, without. | 


The following are uſed only with other words, and þ . 
therefore called inſeparable prepoſitions: önj 
A, be, con, dis, mis, per, pre, re, ſub, un. i 
5 hat 1s the uſe of adverbs? þ 
To expreſs circumſtances of time, place, and 47 8 


on 
Which are ſome of the mot common adverb, ? 


A,. 

Already, alway, by and by, elſe, ever, enough, far, hen , 

A 

not, never, now, often, perhaps, rather, ſeldom, thi xo 
thence, there, very, hen, where, whether, whilſt, 

while, yeſterday. Th 

Befides theſe, there are great numbers of others and per! 


ticularly thoſe formed by ly, added. to adjectives—ban «© 


honeſtly. 
What do we call ſuch words as, alas, * fie piſb &c. Fo 
\ Intergedtions, | Theſe ſounds do not conſtitute any p 


"Mc ſudden and. Irregutar 5 15 


— — 
AY — 


8B hich I call abbreviations, is novel. I ſhall therefore in- 


chi troduce an abſtract of Mr, Horne's explanations, as I find 
them in his Diverſions of Purley. 


f ABBREVIATIONS, called CoxnJUNCTIONS. 
ithg 1 is the Imperative of e Saxon g gifan, to give. 
clo « My largeſſe 
1 Hath lotted her to be your brother's miſtreſs f 
> © Gif ſhe can be reclaimed; Gif not, his prey.“ 
"ml Sad Shepherd, Act. 2, Sc. 2. 
This paſſage is thus reſolved, © She can be reclaimed ; 


Give that, (condition, circumſtance) my largeſſe hath lot- 
” ed her to be your brother's miſtreſs. She can not be re- 


glaimed 3 give that, my largeſſe hath lotted her to be your 
ehmßrother's prey.“ 
gain gs word if was written, by old authors, yeve, yef N 
wel giff, gi, &c. all corruptions of gif. Gyn i is ſtill uſed 
eye the North of England. —Ii/kins. 
I This reſolution obviates the abſurdity which is incurred 


nc q ranking that as a conjnnction after if; if that ; for two 
bojunCtions together muſt be an abſurdity. The truth 


Þ Vis a verb and that is always a pronoun or adjective. 
In Latin, /+ % is the imperative of /um ; being a contrac- 
ow Son of fit, be it; a mode of expreſſion equivalent tog If 
An was formerly uſed in the ſame manner. 

hen 2, they will take it, lo. F not, he's plain.“ Shakeſpeare. 
c „An is the imperative of Ana, a word in the Anglo- 
„ron language, fignifying grant. 
aillt, Ualeſs. | 
This is from the Saxon Juleſan, to diſmiſs. It was be 
and p rly written oni or onleſſe. 

hone Onles ye believe, ye ſhall not underſtande.” 

hat is, «© ye Relieve, diſmiſs that (fact) ye ſhall not un- 

Kc. ſtand,” __ 
ny P 'Q Yet 


of the Engliſh Language. 1 
oft language. They are mere expreſſions of paſſions which 


= The theory of adverbs, conjunctions and prepofitions, 
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e 
This! is the mme as get from the Saxon n to obtila. | : 
Still. © — 
This is from the Saxon fellan, to place or put. I, 
EI is from 290 5 to diſmiſs. Imp. ales, — — : 
Thy or though. _ "i / 
"Theſe are from thaf and tharg ; "the imperatives of tha. q. 


an and thafigan, a different ſpelling of the ſame word, 
which ſignified 79 allow. Many of the common people, 3 
both in England and America, pronounce the word tha, 
or 7 , Which is the exact original. 15 
Though he ſlay me, yet I will truſt in him.” That is, 
cc allow or Suppoſe he {hall lay me. Ke. It 
This ! is ale; in two ſenſes; as it is derived FER two o- he 
riginals of different ſignifications. One is from bot the Im.“ 
perative of botan, to boot ; a word ſtill uſed in Engliſh, fort; 
more or addition. The other, from be-utan, be out; be ab.“ 
ſent, Gawin Douglaſs uſes bot and bet, as words of dit 
tinct fignifications; and ſo do many old authors, 5 
Hot thy worke ſhall endure in laude and lorie, 
But ſpot or falt condigne eterne memorie.” 

Here bot is more, further, and but, be out or without. | 
In modern Engliſh, we ſay “ But let us proceed,” thay! 4 
is bot or more. We fay « all hut one,” that is „ all, / 
out one,“ or except one. But is now uſed in both ſenfes|, 
and i is AWAY: the contraction of a verb. | 6 
| | Without, 55% 
T his is from wyrth. utan, to be out: It has the ſenſe « ſue 
but, from be utan. It is applied to words and to ſentences 
J will not go without (be out) him.“ * It cannot bi 
read, without (be out) the Attorney General conſents th 
'3t-*-:- Lord Manfeld. N 


This i is 1 an thi Imperative of anan, to give, and af 
the ſeries, reſt, remainder. An ad, give the rel. 


The uſual definition of and is wretchedly incorrect. © 4 | 
is a conjunction copulative z the conjunction connects {er . a 
re 


tences, ſo as out of two, to make one ſentence.” Thy 
| a We « N 
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„„ You and JI and Peter rode to London,” is one fentence 
ney ; made up of three, You 1. J rode, Porer rode.” Put 
let us try another example. [bought a book for four Hil- 


4 and kx pence. That is, according to the uſual defi- 


I nition, © [ bought a book for four bil ingo, 1 b;uoht a biok 


ba-| make one ſentence of theſe." 

rd, Aud is a contraction of a noun and verb, T bought a 
le, : root far four inge, give the addition, hx pence. 

b 1 Left. 

= From leſan to diſmiſs. Hance leaſe and rele aſe. 

1s, © Kiſs the ſon, 4% he be angry.” That is, « Kiſs 


the way, is a proof that this mode of expreſſion, Which 
0 o. has hitherto been conſidered the preſent tenſe of the Sub- 


Im. bf unctive, is merely an elliptical form of the future Ind ca- | 


tive. e 

. This is the participle of ſeon, to ſee. It was formerly writ- 
ten ſith, ſitbence, & c. and is to this day, pronounced by the 
common people, /ence, ſen, fin, &c. It is uſed for ſeen 
ſthence, or for ſeen, for ſeeing that, or for ſeen that. Bui at 
: his day, writers often uſe the participle Jeeing. 

1 As. 

From 4 all. es or al. at, all that. 
Many other words, as, except, becauſe, are commonly 


Talled conjunctions; but very improperly. Since Latin 


tha 
u, 4 
ole 4 


%“, on condition, provided that, nearly in the ſenſe of /, and 


nſe 0 \"y former are conjunctions, as much as the latter. 
ences. 
ot bi ABBREVIATIONS, called PREPOSITIONS, 


With. 
Pitb, is from c ban, to join. « A houſe with a wa'l,” 
ind al Bl A houſe join a wall. "2 It i 18 often ſynonymous with 29. 
Thr: ough. 
A This is from the Gothic, dauro, or Teutonic, thurub; a 


ts fo ſage, 0 or ate: Hence the Engliſh door, the German 


Pp 1 | Fic 


; J fox pence.” And, with all its connect! ing force, cannot 


"the ſon, aifmiſs or omit that, he will be angry.” This by 


ord: have been incorporated with the Saxon, we ule /up-_ 
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| | From. | 7 
The Gothic noun frum a beginning. F ive miles from 
New-York,” is, Five miles beginning New. York.” . 
To. | | 3 
| From the Gothic aui, af, fe, conſummation ; parti. , 
ciple, Zauie from tauyan, to do, to finiſh. It ſeems to have] , 
been prefixed to verbs, on dropping the Saxon termination H 
E 
' 


;,< 


- 
. 1 
ho _ _ . 
9 1 —— 8 
, a 4 — — — 
ä—— — —„U—o d] ee os — — 
— — 0 5 . - —— 
- — - - PR, > eee 
— OTIS . 


of the Infinitive, an, with a view to diſtinguiſh verbs from 
nouns. One loves change, one loves to change, that is, ad 5 


change. - 
The Latin ad is probably from a&, which is Faw ad 5 
um, participle of agere ; and correſponds with 20, in ſenſe 
and derivation. | 8 $ 
8 Till. 5 


Contraction of 2 while, that is, to time. From morn} 
till night,” is, “ from morn to time night.“ Untill is on. 
zill, i. e. one one, a time. In the Daniſh, z:/ 1 70. 
Of ah | ba 

From the Saxon afora, offspring, conſequence. The 
Ruſſians formerly uſed this, where the Englith would uſe, 
en, as a patronymic ending. Fareren, the e would ve 


have called, Heterbof. | = 
For. Us, 

EX bg the Gothic, fairina, cauſe, cc Chriſt died for BY 
8 that 1 is, cauſe us. . 
By. AY : 


This is 3 byth, the Imperative of bean, to be. This 
was formerly uſed for during, “ He made Clement, by hi 


C 
— 
1 


lyte, helper and ſucceſſor.“ Fabian. 6 
In old authors it was written be. Pere 
« Be my feth, be my troth.“ Chevy Chace. 
We now lay, « By my faith.“ I 
Between. Betwixt, By 
13 is the Imperative be, and wegen, twain. is 


Betwixt 1 is be and bas, the Gothic for two. 
Before, behind, below, bejide, are compounded with 1 4 | 
and the nouns fore, hind, low, fide. 5 

Beneath is from be and neath; that is, bottom. Fromhy,,., 
neath, we have nether, nadir, (till in uſe. | 


Unda 
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Under ſeems to be on nether, or as the Dutch Aaron: 
it, neder, from ,neath. 
Beyond, is from be and geond, the participle of gan, or 
an, 4 go. Beyond is therefore, be paſſed, 
Vara, is the Saxon ward or weard, inperative of au. 
ti: dion, to lock at. It is the ſame as the French garder ; for 
we begin witi 20, words which the French begin with g. 
Hence come ward, warden, toward, homeward, heaven- | 
om 4 award, &c, | || 
The Engliſh ward and warden are the ſame as guard 
and guardian, derived from the French garder. — 


2; 
* 


R * 
- 4 * 


3 
2 
c 


8 
<Q 


241. Athaart is from athaweorian, to tw N. = 1 
nic | hag among ſi are from wh hat te mix. | 
root as the Busch, ene "to oe or 1050 25. 1 
orn Amid, amidſ are from on middan, in the mid id. 9 
n- z 


Along, is from the Saxon on long, a ength or diſtance. 
S e. ere around, in Saxon, wheil, on wheil ; hence pro- 
Ub: :bly the Engliſh evbeel, On round or one round. Dan, rund. 
The e, ab- ard, acroſs, aflride are formed in the ſame 
uſeſ manner. On fide, or one fide We often ſay now, he 
ould went one ado? 
Iiſtead, is, in baue Ee u geadl, home ficad, ATE; bed p'ac '£, 
| home plac O 
| for | About from onbuta, abuta, o bound. Hence to but? and | 
TS 
Afr, the Comparative of at, the bind part, 
| Aft is retained only in the ſeamen” s dialect. 
Up, probably from the ſame root as 20%. 
+ Over, from Saxon 7a, ufera ufer maſſ, which ſignify, 
Fn 805 higher, hig heli. Hence, above, upper, var mats 
ce. 
8 — ABBREVIATIONS, called ADVERBs. 
| The termination ly is from. the Saxon liche, lile, heaven 
ly is heavenlike. 
< Ag Daft is trom agaze, to look with 8 
th be Ago is merely a contraction of agone, from go. 


Alunder is trom oſundred,, participle of aſundri an, 1 ; ſe : 
From arate, 


C 2 | A 1 Vs 
nat | 
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Aſtesu. In the Daniſh, | feiev, is to tui. 1 
Aſkant, aſkance, in the Dutch, Jehwitt wry, croked. 7 
To vit, trom wwittan, to uo au. | 
Naught, nought, no whit. 
Needs, need is 
Anon, in one, (moment &c.) 
Alone, only, from all one, one like, 
Alive, on life, or in life. Aſleep, on or in ſleep. 
Anew, aboard, formed in the fame manner.“ 
Fare well, go well, from the old verb jaran, to gi. þ 
Hence fare, a baffage, thurough fare, to pay nerd ark 
Aught or ought, a whit or one whit, 
A while, 171 lime, or time that. , = 9 
A loft, in air. In Saxon Ae is air. Hence, % 1% 
tojt, luff, lee, ſet ward, &. „ A 
Enough, in Dutch, genceg, content. Lo, from 0e. d 
Hence our vulgar exclamation, /a, ſoul. . 
Lie * tee, glad, delight, fall uſed, but corrupted { Ir 
into /ives. „ ] had as lives.” 1 
Once, e. thrice, formerly written, anes, t4v1es, th rien 
fh the Poffeſſive of one, two, three, | 
Rather, the comparative of rathe, 7 prompt, ./aviſt, Rath 
is uſed by Milton. | 
Seldom, an adjective, rare, uncommon, In Dutch Fa 
den, German /e/ten trom the ſame root. Le 
Start, Saxon, flare, ſtrong; but now uſed like total, eng uh 
tire, flark mad, 
Span, from ſpange, foming, ſpan new, "Dan clean, Hence TY 
ſpang! * SES erb, 
Aye, a verb, which the French retain. It is the Img tive 
perative of avoir, to have; aye, have it. Les, Is ay-& Ar 
have that. . Pen 
Tea, in German, ja, pron. yaav, is from the ſame ſourceh 7h 
. not, from an old word ſignifying king, Inner; 
Daniſh it is nodig, in Dutch noode, node. 
Such is Mr. Horne's theory of the particles. It! WI 
ſome inſtances, his ſyſtem is liable to doubts and excep ng 
tions, yet in general, it is well founded, being clearly, 
eſtabliſhed by undiſputed etymology. th t] 
SENTENCE 


1 a 


. 


8 vhs as ys. 
Ac eas. 2 OR V2. TOO TAPES 
r R 


W 
— F 
e W 


1 7 8 . 
S — 
. 2 


re 
th. 
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i 
Mhat is a ſentence ? 


ad making complete ſenſe. | 
þ | What does the formation of ſentences depend e, on ? 
F On agreement and government. 
M hat is agreement? 
f When one word ſtands connected with another word, 
Fo i the ſame number, caſe, gender, and perſen. 
bat is government ? 


7 * ts 
ma 5 


* i 5 perſon. 


R U . * 1. 


E X A M N U E 8. 
ia. the ſolemn ſtyle: Thou readeft ; 51 re uleth ; ys read. 


t 
pt e la the familiar ſtyle : : 1 go; be gies, we go: you go. 


vic E X P I. 4 N A T 1 ON. 
Thon is the ſecond perſon ſingular number, and ſo 1 is 
cathy de verb, readeſt. He is the third perſon fingular, and fa 


Leadeth, Ve is the ſecond perſon plural number, and ſo 


Ve; the verb read. And it may be obſerved in the familiar 
ye, that each verb 1s in the ſame perſon as its nomina- 
7 en ve word, 
RA M 4 nn 1. 


lere | Although the nominative word commonly ſtands before the 
erb, as in the foregoing examples; yet it may follow an intran- 


_ Imflive verb; as, „on a ſudden appeared the queen,” 

ay-y And when a queſtion is aſked or a command given, the nomi- 
Fe mult follow the verb or auxiliary ſign; as, did he go? avere 

zurceÞ: there ? go thou; awake you. But in giving commands, v we 

5 erally or omit the nominative; as, g, awake. 


MY VVV 
It1 When there, nor or neither, precedes the verb, in the begin- 


xceſſing of a phraſe, the nominative follows the verb or anxiliary; 
learlf, ** there was a man; „ nor am I ſolicitous z ; * „neither 


th this uan ſinned, nor his parents“ John ix. 3. 
ICE Es Rewanc, 


A ſentence is a number of words ranged 1 in proper order, 


: It is when one word cauſes another to be in ſome caſe or 


A ſ verb muſt agree wich its nominative ca! C in number ; 


wy es — ent per 
* — 
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When an intranſitive verb ſtands between two nominaiſ 6 
words, the one in the ſingular, the other in the plaral nombal 
the verb more elegantly agrees with the firſt, as,“ the un 


ten pounds” “ all things are duſt. “ 


Rs 
TT 


F 1 1 8 5 Cons TRUCTIO N: 


Solemm Ayle. ry er 
Who zr 1 | thou, O man, that preſume 2 on thy o own wilde 4 


Thou ought 3 co know thou are 4 ignorant. He that 60 3 *& 
his fins and Herſake 6 them, ſhall find mercy. A ſoft ani * f 
turns 7 away wrath. Anger 79% 8 in the boſom. of fools, t be! 
5 Fanitiar iy le. Jural 
Philadelphia are ꝗ a large city ; it ard 10 on the w eſt fide ends 
the river Delaware, and am 11 the molt regular city in Ame N | 
ca. It containeth 12 a variety of different fe&s all ſpears . 
their own. language; and they wor hippet's 14 as they ply Whe 
I were 15 much delighted with it; I ie 16 that you £54 Mate 


17 ſee it, and obſerve its manners. 
N B. The nominative to a verb is End by aſking A qu ere; 
tion, who or what? Example: A clear conſeience, wic furs. 


WP 


we ought carefully to preſerve, in every Ration of life, ai 
which will ſecure to us a perpetual ſource of inward tranquillic; Wil 
will alſo be our principal gnard againſt the abuſes of maler 


Jon 
lence.” Here the queſtion occurs, what will be our guard? 6 rie L 
the anſwer is, a clear conſcience, which is therefore the nomii rm 

ative caſe to the verb be. The noun to which an adjective retenp 

is found in the ſame manner. Example: «A man in office, i Hh 
whom ſome important truſt is committed, ought to be cee mw 
ingly cautious in his behavior. Aſk the queſtion, who oughi . . 
to be cautious ? the anſwer is, a max in office man thereto! | 
ature 
zs the noun, to which the adjective cautious refers. 133 
VV bb 
genti 


Two or more nouns ſingular connected by a copulatiq; dth t 
conjunction, muſt have verbs, pronouns and nouns agreein bus 
with them. in 1 the plural numbey. le fir 


„ Ei To. 
5 . 1 = Yo 


md — —_ — 
3 


2 art. 2 7 3 oughteſt. 4 art. 5 cont-iizch, 6 forſaketh 
7 turneth. 8 reſteth. 9 is 10 ſtands. II is. 12 contains. 13 ſpeat 
14 worſhip. 15 was. 16 wiſh, 17 could. | I ar 

£7 re { 


* 


of the Pnglifh Language. — 
E X 1 M r LA. 
I. Envy and vanity are deteſtable vices. 
E. Brutus and Caffius were brothers : they were friends 
Roman liberty. 


ai 8 
bd 


| EXPLANATION. 
I.. Envy and vanity are both nouns in the / „gular num- 
ber, but being joined by the copulative conjunction and, 


„ ey require the verb are to be in the plural number. 
by 9 2. Brutus and Caſſius are both in the ſingular number, 


nt being united by a copulative conjunction they form. a 
plural and require the verb were, the nouns brothers and 
1 Wend, and the pronoun they, to be in the . number. 
8 Braman, 
eat 

„ rverb, pronoun and noun following, mult be in the fingular 


? Wn 2 


? 5 
. 2 my repoſe.” 


1 FalLsrt Cons TsV ctr os . 
1 {wiſdom and learning is 1 very neceſſary for men in high fta- 
Þ ns. Peace and ſecurity js 2 the happineſs of a community. 
we Pbriety and humility leads 3 to honor. You and I js 4 very 
cM hdious You and he was 5 accounted good ſcholar 6. Prince 


gene and the Duke of Marlborough was 7 great generals; ; 


a 0 avas {courge 8 to the houſe of Bourbon. Love, joy, good 
* wn mor and friendſhip raiſes g correſpondent feelings in every 


t; it ſaveetens 10 all the pleaſures of life; But hatred, ill- 
. jealouſy, envy, inſincerity and melancholy 4iſufes 11 
2 2 baleful influence, and ca 13a cloud over ſocial felicity. 
N. B. It mult be remarked, that when different perſons are 


Pothe the others; and with the ſecond in preference to the third. 
hus all three perſons united; as, you and 7 and he, make awe, 
e firſt perſon plural. 8 e 


E Tou and 7, make abe. 
5 To: ou and be, make Je or vou, the ſecond perſon, 5 
CAN 5 — 


when! nouns ſingular are united by a disjunctive conjunction, 


Eber, as referring to one only; as, „either J or I was. 
ſere;F“ „ neither pride nor envy nor any other vicious paſſion 


gentioned, the verb muſt agree with the firſt in preference to 


2 — PE" own At <br „ 


— 


rare. 2 are. 3 lead. 4 are. 5 were. 6 ſcholars 7 were. 8 they 


re ſcourges. 9 raiſe. Io they ſweeten. II diffuſe. 12 their, 13 caſt, 
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15 R U Ü ö Ä. 

Nouns of multitude, though they are in the fingul 
number, may bave a verb and pronoun agreeing Wi 
them either in the ſingular or plural. 


3 V% 
The aſemb) ly 7s Or are very numerous; they are muß. In 
divided. My people 7s or are foolih'; ; they have n But 
known me.” The company was or were noify. Frals. 


KX iir „ 


1 S mbiy is a noun of multitude, and may be united wifHis c 
24 in the ſingular, or with are in the plural number. 1 by a 
{ame is obſervable of people and company. 5 

N. B. We ſhould have ſtrict regard to the meaning ( | 
theſe collective nouns, in determining whether the ling | 4 
lar or plural number is moſt proper to be joined wit 33 
them. And if the indefinite article a or an precedes tt Ache 
noun, the verb muſt be ſingular; as, “ 4 company dw 
&c. J. 1. 

Reman mt 1 

There are . nouns in Engliſh, that have a plural termi 

tion, which are really in the ſingular, and are followed by ver An: 
in the ſingular. Such are rmews, pains, odds, viduals, alniples 


bellows, gallows, and ſometimes Wages. Deans is uſed in bo 
numbers, and ſometimes pains. ; . 
Examples. 17515 
„ What 5s the news.” General PraQtice- 

«© Much pains was taken! General Practice. i 
Great pains was taken.“ Pope. Ma, 
„It is odds ; what 7s the dd, f General Practice. 

he victuals is good.“ General practice. 
„We had ſuch very fine vials that I could not eat 14. Sf BS 

He gave much alms,” Bible. 
To aſl an alm. Bible. 

„Give me that bellows.?* General Practice. ey re 

I Teta gailows be made.“ Bible. wy 
1 % This is a means.” General Practice, and almoſt all | got An 


— er . 7² ü 3 


Ui] writers. 1 * F 
10 The wages of ſin 7s death.“ Bible. * 
| Under this Remark we may rank, bi//izrds, fives, ethics, m varie 
anale, meaſles, h w/terics „and perhaps riches. d num 


Wl - « Billiarſ* or 


the Engliſh Language. — 
e Billiards or fives'is a game. General Practice. 

* Ethics or mathemotics is a ſcience.” General Practice. 
vi © The meaſles is a diſeaſe. General Practice. 

Hyſterics is often uſed in the fame manner. * 

8 „% The metaphyſics of language | is not yet ſufficiently eulti 
ted.” Michaelis. 

u In one hour zs ſo great riches * come to nought.” Bible. 
n But avages and riches are more fr equently conſidered as 
rals. See Chaucer, | 

F ConsSTRUCTION. 

wi His cattle 7s 1 very large. Their conſtitution vere 2 ſubvert- 
y ambition. The church were 3 not free from falſe profeſ- 
ts. The iſland contain 4 many inhabitants. 


8 0 


urality, and therefore requires the verb to be plural, in all 
wi But conſtitutian, church, and and are not nouns of multi- 

th 
/0Yprch of Rome to talk of modeſty in this caſe ?” Tillotſon. 
gl. 1. fer. 49. In ſome caſes this is admiſſible. 


Fr 
x 


Wifi! .. 


vei An adjective muſt agree with its noun in number. par- 


wo mk in the nature of adjectives follow the lame rule. 
-DO 
| 5b. 

7 bis man, that boy, theſe men, thoſe boys, z this kind. 


E r 
Man is in the ſingular number and ſo is the adjective 


Bey is ſingular and ſo is that. Men and _ Toys are 


5 and ſo are the adjectives nb and . fe 
ö wifß 
8 RN * 5: 
[AdjeRtives are commonly pRocd before the nouns to which 
refer. 5 | EXAMPLES. 


- . 


— 
3 


— 


80⁰ 


that riches is literally in the ſingular number. 

are. 2 was. 3 was. 4 contains. 

It will be well to remark that we have no adjectives in the langu lage that 
varied, except this and that. All others, being the ſame in all genders, 
| numbers, cannot help agreeing with their aguns 3 A. a good boy, or good 
iar or good girls. 


J. 


= 


B. Cattle, though in the ſingular number, conveys an idea 


je and they require a ſingular verb; though good writers have 
d them as ſuch, with a plural verb. «© What reaſon have the 


> Andlently riches was in the ſingular richefle, aa in the 1 riches | 
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0 36 A (trammatical Inflitute ef 
l N ii . But 
j Adj. Fay | Adj. Neun. Bl 
1 Brave men f warm weather 2 
. virtuous women polite behaviour 
wh kind friends | _ frugal manners 
1 ile rulers illuſtrious gener” 
Wl ExceymTion 8. And 
| : When ſomething depends on an adjective, it follows (Www ; t 
WA noun 3 as, 
We i Noun. Adjeftive.. 
ll || Articles neceſſary for a family- 
. | food convenient for me. 
. method ſuited to his capacity 
1 j 2. When the CY: is emphatical, it 18 placed aer th = 
\| 118 noun; as, : e 
wy. | Noun, Adljective. r, 4, 
. Alexander the great. 7 ant 
TR Scipio the younger. 80 
1 SZSocrates the wiſe. 4 
Il 3. Sometimes an intranſitive verb, i is placed between the nou N 
Wt and adjective; as 8 114 
| Noun. 2 erb. Aajective. 5 — 
The Sun 18 peaſant. 12 6a 
| int 
the war was expenſive | 
virtue is amiable. | ; 


4 e the adjective ſtands before the verb or auxilÞ 


TY, as, 93 | 
Adjedtive. 


verb. Noun. nk 

Happy: is the man : 

happy ſhall he be. . 

5. When ſeveral adjectives agree with one noun, they ſtan oe 
"ae it; as, a woman, modeſt, Jenſible, and prudent. ; 15 
R K . ach 

Articles are commonly placed before adjectives; thus, very 
. Noun. ither 
K wiſe legiſlator. by 

a great ſcholar. 

the beſt ſeaſon. many 
the ſweeteſt apples. ead 
| Bure 


the Engliſh Language. ; — 
But they are placed after the adjectives all, 2 and many; 
us, 


: Adj. Art: Nouns. 
All the men. 
ſuch © a man. 
many a man. 


And = Tag any Adjective, ſubjoined to the rb ho. 4 


(Www ; thus, 


Adv. Adj. Art. Nouns. 
80 ßreat a be 
as - - fine a genius. 


how bright a ſun- 
REMARK 3. 


at and theſe to the former. 


« Self-love, the ſpring of action, moves the foul; 
RNeaſon's comparing balance rules the v hole; | 
om Man, but for that, no action could attend, | 
And but for 74s, were active to no end.” Pope. 


7 bat, in the third line, refers to „elf love in che firlt; ; and 


in the fourth, refers to reaſon in the ſecond. 


« Some place the bliſs 'a action, ſome in eaſe; 
| Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment zhe/e.”? 


ili 


tn wo Place the bliſs in eaſe. 
| RE u AR K 4+ 


ſt always have verbs agreeing with them in the ſingular num- 
; for they refer to individuals ſeparate from each other; 3 as, 


0 ach of us not each of us are. 
very one wa- not every one Were. 
itber of the men i not either of the men are. 


R E M A R R. 5. 


any words are either nouns or adjectives; as, good, evil. 
ead of proper adjectives, we often uſe compound NOUNS 3 as, 


Hover. ag: 
5 wh ; Farsk 


L When 25s and that, theſe and thoſe ſtand oppoſed to wack - 
er, this and theſe refer to the laſt member of the een, | 


"Thoſe refers to men who place the bliſs i in action; theſe, to 


he diſtributive pronominal adjectives, each, every, either, 
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number, mer and perſon. 


be uſed ; ;  thele ſtanding for things without life, 
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4 4  Grammatical Inflitate of 
FALSE Cons TAU. 
That 1 pens want mending. That 2 books are torn. The: 
is a fine day. That 4 wilt make excellent ſcholars 7 heſe 5 | 


will be an honor to His friends. This 6 ladies behave wit 
modeſty. 20s 


* TY diverſify theſe * ind of date indes, the induſtry; 
the female world i is not to be unobſerved.” Spectator wo. 42 


R U * v. 
Ihe relative pronoun muſt agree with i. its antecedent 


He 
hom 
reate 
arde 
His 
17 
ances 
e thi 
Vir 
& min 
perſon 
d to 
The 


E x IM H A s. 


1. This is the boy, who ſtudies with diligence; he w 
_ a ſcholar. 
The girl, who fits by you, is very modeſt ; ; ſb vi 
Ps a very amiable woman. It 
3. The pen, which you gave me, is good ; it writes veſſerb, 
well. ; 
Ex'eLANAT ION. 


In the firſt example, boy the antecedent, is maſculilh 
e 3 therefore 20 and he, the relative and pronou 
muſt be maſculine. 

In the ſecond, ae the antecedent, is feminine; ther 
fore the relative w/o and pronoun ſhe are feminine. 

In the third, per: the antecedent is neuter, or of neith 
gender therefore the relative 2vhich and pronoun it m 


ole 
co 
ghts 


In 
e r. 


RE MAA R. | Th, 


The antecedent” is ſometimes omitted; as, © give tribute "Ba 
whom tribute is due: | that 1 ts, to the perſon to whom tribute lis re 
due. 
The relative i is often omitted 3 {a 6 the man I ſaw; ©! 
thing I want ;” that i hy the man whom I ſaw * 6 { the thi 

which I want,” | | 
Fan 


4 : ** o 


- To 
— 


1 Theſe. 2 thoſe, 3 this. 4 Thoſe. 5 this. 6 theſe. 
This kind. | 


* 


A LS E ConsSTRUCTHEON. 


7 He which 1 is not contented with the goods of fortune, 
en 2 be now enjoys, muſt expect to be unhappy, even with 


reater poſſeſſions. He which 3 delights in anf, muſt be re · 
arded with the infamy auh 4 he deſerves. 

His fiſter, which 5 is much beloved by his 6 acquaintance, for 
5 7 virtue and good ſenſe, is older than I am; he 8 ſings and 
ances well, and /z5 9 good-breeding and ſweetueſs of temper 
ge the admiration of 2 10 companions. 


120 


mind to thoſe which 13 poſſeſs him 14. 

N. B. Who, is both maſculine and feminine; referring to 
perſons of both ſexes: Which is applied to ae 'vithout life, 
nd to brutes. 

W The relative pronouns are the ſame i in both numbers. 


20: 13. VI. 


WI 


ve Erb, the relative i is the nominative. | 
; EXAMPLES. 

| This is the man, who taught rhetoric, The eſtates 4 
ul ole vho have taken arms againſt their country, ought to 
og: confiſcated. We have a ee, which Huren © our 

pats. | 

her 3 E X r I I Ir 10 N. 
In theſe expreſſions, there being no nominative between 
e relatives % and which and the verbs, taught, have, 
1d fecures, theremtne the relatives are : me nominatives. 


Ith 


: WY AA R. 
The verb to * has a nominative after it, as well as Pede it; 


ute, it was 1; © ye are they who juſtify yourſelves.” ? For 
buteſ@is reaſon, this paſſage ſeems to be ungrammatical, ** hor do 


en ſay that I am.“ Matth. xvi. 13. It ought to be who, 
Wverned of am. 


But in the infinitive mode, an obj ective caſe follows be ; as, 
[ thoughg it to be him; 5 © you believe it to o be mne. 


"RULE 


mn A 


the, g her. 20 bog IL. its, 12 it. 13 who. 14 it. 


the Engliſh Language. 39 


Virtue is his 11 own reward. In this life he 1 12 affords pence: 


8 If no nominative comes between the relative and the 
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13 18 


ſome other word. | ITI 


point.“ 


4% "A Grammatical Inflitute of 


=. | 4 £6 Ik, | 
But if a nominative comes between the relative and th T 
vi, the relative is governed by the ä verb, ore! 


Ex AMI E s. Wer 
This is the man whom I eſteem, whoſe virtues meriſ 
—.— and whom 1 am happy t to oblige, in 


a E A* r L IN A r 10 .. t. F 
There being the nominative I between the relative 2e“ 
and the verb efteem, whom is in the objective caſe, govern Th 


ed by the trasttlee verb efteem. The next relative denotf plc : 
ing poſſeſſion, is put in the poſſeſſive caſe, whoſe ; virtuſſſ® * 


being the nominative to merit. In the laſt member of th: = 


ſentence, whom is governed of oblige ; there being a no 


minative I between the relative and the verb am. | 
N. B. The compounds of 25h, follow the ſame rul|ghat 
cc Whoever I am” 4 whomſoever you pleaſe 2 


e FT. 15 
The boy's, who 1 I admire, are thoſe that ſtudy. 'The womeſ Tr 

who 2 I ſaw, were, very handſome, The ſervant, who 3 you ſen 

is net returned. Who 4 ſhould I meet the other day. Wh 

ſhould I ſee but my old friend. The boy, whom 6 loves ftudjſy 7+ 


wall be beloved by his inſtructor The ladies, whom 1 poll: ot . 


modeſty, are always reſpected. 2. 


. n . 
Two nouns, r the ſame thing, muſt be in ti 1, 
ſame caſe and are ſaid to be in appoſition; 3 as, © Paul tliffern | 


apoſtle 3? « Alexander the conqueror.” * 


But f they ſignify different things, and imply propert over 
the firſt is put in the poſſeſſive caſe, by adding 5, [EPArat ts « 
from the es dy an apoſtrophe. 


"EXAMPLE 5. Son 

This is Fobn's paper. We admire a mar's courage arp, 

a /ady's virtue. los em. 
. Exrt anario | 


— —o——— 


ous 


the Engliſh Language. 2 
| | EXPLANATION. 
The words John's, man's, lady , denote property and 
re in the poſſeſſive caſe. 
The ſame ideas may be thus exprefſed ; « this is the 


pper of John. We admire the courage of a man,. and the 
virtue of a _ 


| R i „ A n N 1. 
In common affeourfe, the name of the thing poſſeſſed is ge- 
ferally omitted; as, St. Paul's; Mr. Addiſon's; that is, 
Paul's church; Mr. Addiſon's houſe. 
ES Ann . 
I The apoſtrophe ought always to be placed in the polſelbve | 
Pee to diſtinguiſh it from the plural number. Thus, “ ſee the 


5 's manners,” is poſſeſſive ; but, the /ads have no man- 
th = In plural. | 


ri 


” 1 


_ Farlss Coneravcrion. 
see that boys 8 impudence; he diſobeys his mafers ꝙ orders. 
ul hat girls 10 bonnet is awry. John his 11 book is loſt. This is 


al Fur ge his 12 paper. The gs 13 edit is publiſhed. 


X U LN K 


mer | Tranſitive verbs govern the objective caſe. 


] EL za meh as 
ud 7+ 1 admire ber. She faw him, The Scripture directs 
wt! 4 


2. We honors its vozaries. Shame follows vice. 


EXPLANATION: 
th 1. The verbs admire, ſaw, directs, are tranſitive and go- 
| thern the pronouns Her, him, ws, in the objective caſe. | 
2. Honors and follows, being tranſitive verbs, are laid to 
ertflovern the words votaries aud vice which expreſs the ob- 
rates of their influence. 


R R M AA XR th 
Sometimes the perſonal pronouns and always the relatives, 
© ar ho, which, what, that, are 1 before the verb that governs 
em. 3 


** 1 tat. — 


— 


7 wil 8 boy's. 9 maſter's, 10 gil's, 11 John's. 12 George's. 13 king's. 


. A Grammatical Inflitute of 
Pre. and Rel. Governed by the Verbs. 


Whom ye 6 worſbip 1 
him | declare J unto you. ith 
Whom do %%%ͤ . F os 
Which will you take 
. REMARK 2. Fe 
 Participles may govern the ſame caſes as their verbs ; 1 
« T am viewing a fine proſpect; I have moved them. Het 
viewing and moved are participles, yet govern | the words pra Th 
and them. | Me t 
N. B. As few or no errors are committed under this rule, i Mat! 
18 needleſs 1 to give examples of falſe conſtruction. = 
a 15 Pr. 


. 5 
The anſwer muſt be in the ſame caſe, as the queſtion 
it being always governed by the verb that aſks the que 


tion, though. the verb is not expreſſed. Gr 

verſat 

ExXAanrLES. 5 „ l 

Duehions. 1 Anſwers. e 

W ho wrote this book! ? | George. bas ct 

evho is this? Be. | : gern a 

whom do you ſee? them. = 
whem do you admire? ber. 


A . Ä ; 
In the two firſt queſtions, ho, the word that afks t 
queſtion, is in the nominative; and ſo are the anſwe 
George and he, In the two laſt, aden is in the objectiſ 
and fo are the anſwers them and Ber. ; 
The propriety of this will better appear by cxpretuy 
the queſtions and anſwers at large. 


Drueſtions, Anſwers. 
W ho wrote this book ? George wrote it, 
avho is this? it is He 

, whom do you ſee? Il lee them. 


whom do you admire ?. . Iadmire ber. 


n 
| Prepoſitions govern the pars caſe. 3 
Ex4 MPA! 


the Engliſh Language. 9 
EXAMPLE Ss. i 


1 write for 3 Give the box 2 ber. Vou wil ride 
pith thems or with US. 


* 


VV 


| gouns him, on them and us to be in the objective 5 
4 
Wa 


- 


RR NAA R . ES, 
| The prepoſition may be omitted with propriety ; as, “ gire 
Ie the book;“' that is, Zo me. I will go next —_ 
hat is, on next Monday. 


Ri M A n N 2. 


Whey govern 3 as, Whom did you give it to? 
ahm did you come with ? 
im G will attend 70. | | | 
! Grammarians ſeem to allow of this mode of expreſſion in con- 
Ertation and familiar writings; but it is neatly inelegant, 


on 
uc 


This however is much more pardonable than an other error that 


has crept into general uſe : Which is to make prepoſitions 80. 
gern a nominative caſ e; thus, 


iso did you give it 262? 

who do you ſpeak to ? 

who 18 ſhe married %? 

who did you go for ? 

who did he come with ? 
And yet it 18 probable that n practice will eſtabliſh theſe 
Pons. | 
RR M AR k 3: 


| Formerly prepoſitions ned with 18 ſupplied ws place 
bf pronouns ; thus, 


Herewith ] 5 with this 
wherewith | | with which 
N | thereto |] I to that 
B therest | | at that 

thereby þ were uſed for J by that 

whereby | T + by which 
- whereunto , I to which 
whereof . 6 of whieh 
wherein nn Uin which 


PL - | But 


| For, to, and with, are prepoſitions and require the pro- 


reset are improperly feparated from the words which - 


and in the grave and ſublime ſtyles, is certainly inadmiſſible. 


#4 | 4 Grammatical iure 


But theſe are going into diſuſe, and will probably 8 fo, 
-baniſhed from the language. 
| Note. Prepoſitions are ſometimes: prefixed. to adverbs; 3. A, | 
where,. from where, over where, &c. This is only an ellip 
cal form of expreſſion; the word place or ſome word of tt 
ſame import, being implied. For example ; © The weſte 
limit ef the United States extends along the middle of the 
ver Miſſiſſippi, i where it interſects the thirty-firſt degree 
north latitude;“ that 1s, to the Since where. But. the phra 
is by no means elegant. | 
N ote further, That prepoſitions are often placed after verbs a 
become a part of them; being eſſential to the meanin 
Thus, in the phraſes, 7% fall on, to give over, to caſt up (an a 
count) the particles en, over, up, are eſſential to the bel 
which. e are annexed, becauſe on them depends the mea 
ing of the phraſes. This ſort of verbs is purely Saxon at 
they ſeem to be going into diſuſe ; hut they are often ve 
ſignificant and their place cannot , be ed by an 


füngle word. 8. 
RK VT bh 8 mL 
eee, connect like caſes and modes. 
„ AMPLE . 
' You and I were both preſent. He and ſhe fit i 
It was told to him and me. It is diſagreeable to them a 
Us, PL 44 T1909 MN: 
The pronoun you, being in the nominative caſe, I is r 
quired to be there too, becauſe it is coupled to you by tt 
conjunction and. The caſe is the ſame with he and fb: 
im and me; them and us ; ; So that the four laſt a 
in the objegtive caſe. 
KI MN AAN K. 
When a, compariſon is made between different perſons 


things, the word that follows han, is not governed of it, but 


ſome verb or Fre . thus, 
You are taller than J. 
he is older than he. | os 
we are younger than hey. better 
you think him handſomer under- 
(than me, | ſtood 
ſhe ſings as well as be. | thus, 
1 write as well as yog | 


he is older than He zs. 


you think 
(than you think me. 
ſhe 11 well as he fing. 


Far 


¶ Vou are taller than J an | The in 


we are youngertban Hey ar 
him handſome 


I write as well as you ri 


F 
It wa 
dy toę 


Du and 


e and / 
8 were 


N. B. 
ays to 


n who 


The i 


{ to 


a 
2, A 
Jo Al 


: E thi 
node, f 


In thi 


dun ep, 
In th. 


tive 2 


e ſente 
bhroceed 
reſolve 


th; th 


me. 


FALSE ConsTRUCT 1 0 N. 

it was agreeable to him and J 1, that we and them 2 ſhould 
145 together. It was told to us and ye 3. Will he go with 
Du and / 4? Neither ſhe nor him 5 was there. He taught both 
e and /h 6. Either you or ne 7 muſt go. Neither they nor 
8 were preſent. John and e ꝗ are not good ſcholars. =; 
N. B. The relative auh after than, is improper; it ought al- 
Nys to be whom, in the objective; as, we have a general, 
i an whom Europe cannot produce a greater character. 


OS R VU F 

The inhoitive mode follows a verb, a noun, or an adjec- 
ve. 

a E K 1 u F 1 1 . 

1. It follows a verb; ; as, let us learn 10 praiſe virtue. 

2. Anoun; as, you have a fine opportunity 7o learn. 
* An ee 3 a3, my friend is worthy 70 be truſted. 


EG: ExrP'LANATION. 


i the firſt example, practiſe, is a verb in the infinitive : 


mode, following the verb learn. 

In the ſecond, learn, is in the Fan following the 
dun epportunity. | 

In the third, be, is in the infinitive, following the ad- 
ctive worthy. 


R E M 4 R K 1. 


re of a and does the office of a nominative or objective 
f Of an objective; as, 
I love fo play. 


of a naminative ; ; as, } 
To play is pleaſant. 
To fludy is uſeful, I hate to guarral. 
to be virtuous is wiſe. I defire fo learn. 


REMARK 2. : | 
| The infinitive mode is often made abſolute or eee e on 
e ſentence; as, ** to confeſs the truth I was in fault; but 
broceed; 44 70 conclude, & c. This mode of expreſſion may 
reſolved into the ſubjunctive; thus, that I may confeſs the 
th; rhat I may proceed ; ; that I may conclude,” &c. 

f ©: WB MARK 


** 2 4 — 


— 122 — 


me, 2 they. 3 3 you. + me. $5 be. 6 8 7 l. 8 we. 9 "*y 


the Engliſh Language, — 


I Thc infinitive mode or part of a ſentence often has the na- 
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. XR N A XK 23. 
It is a general rule in the language that 70 is a ſign of the in A part 


finitive mode; but we have a few verbs that will admit of and. ſente 
ther verb after them in the infinitive without zo, ſuch as, Note. 
dare, need, make, +. hear, NY 8 he has bid me do it) the 
* we * bid me to do it. vote 
„„ ee e 1, a. 
we participle, with a prepoſition preceding it, anſwers t: The 
the Latin 1 and may govern an objective Caſe. W bs. K 


5 EK x 4 u I E 5. 2 
By avoiding evil. By ſhunning him. . hy rl 
by doing good. | in abſerving them. 

buy ſeeking peace; and for efleeming us. n 
5 1 preruing it. | by puniſhing them. . 180 


ling 


3 > © Somet 

The participles avoiding, doing, ſeeking, &c, govern tiKkard of 
objective words evil, geod, &c. Some 

F XL; - a man 

ba ardent with an article before it, generally has the n e objec 
ture of a noun and requires the prepoſition gf after it. alth, 


Buy the avoiding of evil. | By the obſerving of which | 24/e 

by the doing of good. | by the puniſhing of whom. %, 

- The following expreſſions ſeem to be not grammatical ; Irale, 6 
I By % avoiding which: | By avoiding of whid this, 
acer by the doing which- hoo Fr doing of which. | -alth. 

by the obſerving them. by obſerving of then raſe · 


Either #he before the participle and 5 after it, t both 
be uſed, or both to be omitted. Some 
But our beſt writers always have and il do uſe the article pok is 1 


fore the participle, without the prepoſition after i it, and in for ** 
inſtances 1 it is not avoided without difficulty. 
OS MALE 2. ont: FI 
* Participles often become mere adjectives, denoting a quali bknds | 
and as ſuch admit of compariſon. ; thus, le * 
„% an. Super. N | 
A learned---more learns 2d---moft learned man: — i The ; 
a loving. more loving —maqſt loving father. e vot 


A Mare celi : moſſt feeling heart. : 
2 feeling---meſt feeling 2 pom 


the En ghiſh Languag e. 1 
NA MARK 3. 

A participle, with an adverb, may be placed independently on 
e ſentence 3 as, * this, generally ſpeaking, is a good rule? 
Note. Inſtead of the participle in ed ſome writers, particularly 
the Poets, have uſed an adjeQtive derived of a verb; as, de- 
vote, annihilate, exhauſt; for dewoted, annibilated, exhauſt 
ed. But theſe are become obſolete. 

REMARK 4. 

The participles in ing often have the nature both of nouns nd | 
ts. They are preceded by an article, a noun, or pronoun poſ- 
live, and yet govern the objective caſe. Theſe may be called 
3 r0unss They are much uſed in the language, and 


boy, $ 
7% 
IL 
a9 
LEE 


Gon. 
i EXAMPLES. 

I deard of his ſeeing bim. We ſeldom hear of a mans 
1775 ing wealth; or of a woman's hating flattery.” 85 
sometimes two participles have the nature of a noun; as, I 
ard of his being noticed.” © His being praiſed excited envy.” 
Some writers omit the ſign of the poſſeſſive; © we ſeldom hear 


Je object of the verb is not ſo much the man, as his contempt of 
alth, Beſides the object of the verb, the thing heard, is an 
baſed, and conſequently a noun ; rather than an a& per- 


| ning, which would make deſpiſing a proper participle. In this £ 
lraſe, a man deſpi/t + wealth ; deſpifing is a proper participle. 


this, a man's deſpiſing wealth, it is a noun, ftill governing 


rale. 
RA N AA K 5. 


ok is now ini, . Such articles are now ſelling at ven- 


e.“ 
RULE XV; 


A nominative caſe, joined with a participle, often 
hnds in lependent on the ſentence. This is called, the 


le Ante 


E K „ M r n „ 
The fan being riſen, it will be warm. They all cojentings 


| ultitude _y in that Place. . 


heir place cannot always be well ſupplied by a different conſtrue- 


a nan deſpiling wealth.” But this ſeems not ſo correct; for 


-alth. The latter 1 is the Participial Noun, and the moſt correct 


Some participles f in ing have a paſſive ſignification. « The 


e vote was paſſed. © Jeſus conveyed himſelf away, 0 


Exrranarion, 


— 
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48 A Grammatical  Inflitute of 
3 EXPLANATION. | 

a The words in Italics are not connected with the ot Wen 
part of the ſentence, either by agreement or government t at fi 
they are therefore in the caſe ab olute, which, in Englilf 
is 3 the nominative. 1 


FarsrConSsTRUCTION. 


Him 1 being ſick, the phyſician was called. I 
Him 2 being crazy, it was neceſſary to confine him. 


Her 3 being dreſſed, the went to the aſſembly. Ie 

Them 4 being convened, they began bulinels. I « 

Us 5 knocking, the door was opened | | 

Note. This form of expreſſion is a mere ellipſis; for the /# he 
_- riſen, is 1 a contraction of Then or after the ſun u yo! 
riſen a 


An adverb muſt 8 ſtand near the word which f it Wy oth 


deſigned to affect or modi. Phe) 
: Oo No 1 18 
1. It is placed before an adjective: as 55 Mö 
e 8 „ | mtence 
Very wile, | $ as, 
wel cold. TO boht te 
_ rigidly „ VNVo is 
2. It is uſually placed alter] a verb; as, 1 
Verbs, Adv. -: - | 
To write correctly. Ds g 
to ſing ſweetly. | | After 


er, th 
e. 


T 


5 to behave politely. 
3. It is placed between an auxiliary and a verb e or par 
eiple; 3 as, 


Aux. : Adv Verbs or Pat - 
She was elegantly dreffſed. Ut 
the ws greatly _ admired. gs. 

Rs, ü |. . 9 ſeen hat 
he has been much celebrated. all wa 
we ſhall be 8 pleaſed. 
they will ſoon obſerve. Te 


R 1 . 
* 18 r 4 — * * 


— Sera a Halt eons 
- 


R E M AR K 1. 


. 


t at fix o clock; and the adverb ever 18 uſually placed before 


th verbs and auxiliaries; as, © I never will be ſeen there.“ 


ut this ſeems not ſo elegant; as, I will never be- ſeen there. 
R E M A R K 2. 
Too negatives deſtroy each other and amount to an affirraa- 
|; e; thus | 
I do not know nething . I do know ſomething 
(about it.] the (about it. 
1 did not hear nothing. mne I did hear ſomething: 
J did not hear not one in I did hear one word - 
(word. | (eaſe 8 
he may not get none. he may get ſome. 
you cannot lee none. TY (you can tee fome. 
RE M AR K 3. 


4 = 
X 
*F 
it 
5 
38 
x 
» 


by other word is uſed, the negation is expreſſed by not; as, 
bl they go? They will Net. 


© No is improperly uſed for not; 3 as, « T wilt go, whether he 


fill or 20. Will go is underſtood in the laſt member of the 
mtence, and by ſupplying it, we may obſerve the impropri- 


ys as, © I will go, whether he will or vill nb go.” It 
boht te be not. 


No is uſed as an adjective before 1 nouns: as, 720 man, no la. 


1 XVII. 


After the conjunctions, 17 though, unbeſe,. except, whe 


er, the auxiliary ſign is ſometimes omitted in the future 


rin ⸗ BL Mr 
„Though he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in him.“ 
w By Job xiii. 1 5. 


„ Unleſs he waſh his fleſh, he ſhall not eat of the holy 


lings.“ Lev. xxii. 6. 
| That is „ though he ſhall day me” &c. "* unleſs he 
d. all waſh” & c.“ 


E. | 5 Aux 


0 8 


je 1 . 1 that | theſe expreſſions belong t to the preſent 


the Engliſh Language. 4 


we uſe many adverbs before a ſingle verb; as, 1 commonly 


; No ſtands alone i in an anſwer; as, Will you go ? No. But if 
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ſe of che ſubjunctive made. The ideas are clearly future, w_ 
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1 Grammatical Igſluute , 

R E M AR K 1. 

The conjunction may be elegantly omitted and the n nominatin 
be placed after the auxiliary; as, had I been there”? inſtead 


if I had been there.“ Were I the Piney” inſtead of « 
I were the pefion. wk 


: For 
ach 1 
nien 
If W 
ent 
hem, 
The 
Þþ note 
Ex AM I Es. Ihe tru 
Although our enemies were powerful, ye? we defeated then, Þþ Er th 
Whether it was John, or Thomas, laglil 
Either the one or the other. may 
Neither the one nor the other. Ne tra 
A, with the people, /o with the prieſt. enſe, 
heir troops were not /o brave as ours. Fill re: 


55 ken te 


d rend 
The Engliſh, in order to expreſs precile periods of tim The 1 
or other circumſtances, combine the auxiliaries with tt uſe 10 
principal verb, or with the participles, or with each othe 
in a great variety of ways. But this is not all—The aux 


Rr MAR XK 2. 
Some conjunctions have correſpondent conjunctions, which 
ought to follow, 1 in the ſubſequent part of the ſentence. 


1aries and even the principal verbs, vary their tenſes. Tl Be 

preſent tenſe of vill and /ball are uſed for the future JI 

could, might and would are uſed in the preſent and pal 
| ſhould, is uſed in all the tenſes ; and even the paſt tenſe _ 
principal verbs, is uſed, in the ſubjunctive mode, as or adica, 
form of the preſent. Theſe eircumſtances render it nec Wr 


ſary, that the various combinations of verbs, auxiliariÞ 
and participles ſhould be particularly explained. : 
& = 


—— a — — - — — 
3 — 


— 


the verbs are in the future in the original. In moſt inftand 
where authors have uſed, „if I be,” „ if he be, If! 
have, © if he ſay ;?* &c. the phraſes are reſolvable into t 
future or the preſent form of the indicative, by ſupplying 
auxiliary: If he can or may be“ “ if he ſhall have, „ if 
ſhould ſay.” Moſt authors uſe the preſent and future of the ſu 
junctive promiſcuouſly ; ſometimes / he has or #5, and at oth The. 
times, / he have or be. It appears to me the diſtinction is vſord, 
eaſy. The firſt belong to the preſent, and the laſt to the fut 


P 


the Engliſh Language. oy 51 

For this reaſon, I will ſet down the combinations under 
ch mode and tenſe, and number them for the con- 
Wenicnce of the learner. A boy needs not to puzzle him- 
If with commutting them to memory; it will be ſuffi- 


them, as occaſion may require. 

0 

p notes, with a view to affiſt foreigners in acquiring the 
he true fignification and force of our verbs. I will not a- 


er that I have, in all inſtances, given the full force of the 
275 phraſes; perhaps it is not poffible; or if poſſible, 
may have overlooked the proper Latin exprefions. But 


he tranſlations here annexed may perhaps be as near the 
enſe, as the idioms of the two languages will admit. It 
jill readily be obſerved that, in the Latin, more care has 
ken taken to expreſs the true ſenſe of the Engliſh, than 
b render the Latin phraſes, Roman. 


uſe 1 it is ſhorter, 


GEN E R A T. R UI. E. 


* 


Be is uſed before all participles. The other helping 
? ords are uſed before the radical form of the verbs. 
” EX4AMPL BE NETS 
Radical Form. Paſt Time. Participles. 
Write. wrote. writing ritten. 
4 I may }- - 

| „„ I am writing. 
1 lein It was written. 

; I muſt He was taught. 
E I might + write. She was loved. 
I {could | J have written. 
1 I ſhall |] I have moved. 
N 8 J will He has taught. 
fi I ſhould OTE 
ſu I would j 


ti The paſt time wrote, cannot be preceded b by a helping 
"Ford, in lon poſſible caſe. 
| | # When 


[The word form, is uſedinſtead * combination, merely be- 


The auxiliary, have, is uſed before participles in d, ? and 


ent to read them frequently and in parſing, turn to 


| The Latin phraſe correſponding to each. form is given 


AAR BE « 7 RT ů—ͤ — —— — — — 0» Oo 9 A 
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When an auxiliary precedes a verb, the auxiliary on! 
is varied; as, © may go, thou maye}t g 0.” 
When two or more auxiliary words are uſed, the fir 
only is varied; as, © I would have gone, HOY would hay 


4 1 
gone. by.» 
N. hat is the radical form of a verb 7 3 H 


It is that form of the verb to which the particle to m 


be prefixed. 3 
INFINITIVE MODE. we 


me; 


Firſt Form. | No. [ 


1 'To write or to love. L 1 Be 
\ 3 


] Beplonation This radical form of the verb expreſſes i ou 
| tion or being i in ct without limitation of n! oy... 22! 
| number. He 1 
4 1 © Breond Form”. 3 No. En 
[ Io be writing or loving. e 

| This form repreſents an action as now pang, | 

without reference to perſon or number. BY 
Third Ferm. : Ko. + Ther 
To have written or loved. He d. 


This form repreſents an action paſt, without referend This 
to perſon or number. 1 


Fourtz W | No. il ma; 

Io have been writing or loving. ” * IThor 

This form ſpeaks of an action as juſt now paſt, or Me 
paſting while ſome other action was performing. It h This 
no reference to perſon or number. ble, 
Note. The Engliſh have two forms of ſpeaking, to denote th 
beginning of action; as, . am about to write :” © I am g 
ing to write.“ Theſe are, the verb te be with the adverb abo 
or participle going, placed before the radical form of the prit 


—_  eipalverb. 
INDICATIV 


n. 


No. [ 
dem 
do vi 
This 


55 


* 


ſſes te 
tes. 


"Lawn. * 1. ne No. 2. * ſerpende e 
No 3 Scripfiſſ No. + In eribendo verſatum fuiſle, 


the Engliſh Language. 33 
TNDICATIVE MODE. PRZSENT Tims. 


3 He, the, or it writeth* 1 They 

(or writes. 
This form of the verb declares or ſhews an ackion. It 
peaks of a preſent fact; as, it rains or of the exiſtence 
vf a thing in general, without reference to a particular 
me; a man Writes a good Aa 


| Second Form. 5 N No. 6, 
{7 ne We ” 
Thou art writing. Je or you t are win 

He is They 


Dat an action is no- performing. 


This form | peaks of an action with certainty or emphaſis 


/ Feurth Form. No. 8 8. 

N 1 write or > 

Thou mayeſt be writin Ve or you C may write. 
He may 8. They my 
bi This form expreſſes liberty or poſſibility. In the latter 


ple, it often, perhaps generally, refers to a future ac- 
"Wn ; 1 may go to-morrow, but it is uncertain,” 


do verſari; vel eſt poſhbile me ſcripturum. 
This py" he of verbs in eth is uſed only in the jolemn ſtyle, or in ak 
ſſes to the Deity. The familiar ſtyle e the other ending 3. 4 


= 


——— PWT" Ik 1 rnd 
— 2 


— 


—̃ r—— 


245 
- 4 4 ow 
* 9 


Firſt Farm. „ 
Singular. . Plural. 5 
q 1 write 1 We 
2 Thou writeſt 2 Ye or you write. 


This "Rig marks preciſely the time of action: It denotes g 


1 OO Third Form. No. 5. 
do „„ EE. 
Thou doſt 3 8 Ye or you þ do write. 

He does or doth 5 They 2 


= OS jth 
Jo. 5. Soria, No- 6. In ſcribendo verſor. 0 7. Ego hs 


BY: ſcribo. No. 8. Licet mihi ſeribere vel licet mihi i in ſeri· - 


. 
S ͤ YT Oe. 
8 = 3 

* * 
2 <7 N 2 


— 


— 2 — orpyee 
ee eee 78 
- - 3 * 

N 3 * . 
" - ae 4 p 2 


th ' A Grammatical Inſtilute of 


| Fifth Form. | | | No. 0 
I can Cs We | —̃ 
Thou canſt ak © MM: TCG you can write, 2 
He can iti They { wre 


This denotes the power of doing an action. It often 1a 
fers to a future Power; as, 15 I can go — or neu 
5 week. * N 0 1 
Sixth Form, | No. 1086 


'1T . Bs Ek We: „ en w 
Thou muſt be weith EW Ye or you muſt write. Pear, 


This denotes ſome kind of necefſiey; either natural oft ter | 
moral. It is uſed alſo to expreſs an indiſpenſable duty. 
Note. F7uld is often uſed in the preſent tenſe indicative ; aſp 

« I would not chooſe to drink,” This is an ab/olute declar 

tion; and it would be more ſtrictly grammatical to ſay, Þ 

do not chooſe to drink.” The former may however be mo This 
modeſt and delicate; as it ſeems to imply a degree of condeſſtion w 
Icenſion to the will of another. Should is alſo uſed in this tenſeſſtion. 

particularly in the ſecond and third perions, expreſſing obliga N 

tion. © You ſhould viſit your neighbor who is fick,”” is a def 
claration of duty. Your ſon /hould begin to read French 
ten years of age,” is an unconditional aſſertion. Shu, ni 
"theſe forms of ſpeech, anſwers to ought, and properly belong 

to the Indicative Mode. An emphaſis on ſhould i in the fir 

Pn gives it the force of duty. g 


= Seventh Form. No. 1 
1 mould 1 We $ 
Thou ſhouldſt pt. Ye or youk ſhould write. L hav: 
He ſhould e writing, The ey ö 

I would write 998 All theſe are ſometimes uſed as decle He he 


I might write (94) C atory phraſes, tho followed by a condiy 
I could write (rr) ) tion Zee the forms at large. No. 29.21.25 
. OS N "PAS 


No. 9. Scribere poſſum wt 7 in {cribendo verſari 2 No. 1: 
No. 10. Neceſſe eſt me ſcribere, vel neceſſe eſt me in a ſcribend Ne 
verlari. No. 13. Scribere debeo. 

Scribere vellem 1 
Seribere mihi e ſometimes uſed, this ſent 

Scribere poſſem Wl ting and 


te Engliſh Language. 5 
n. | 
HE Fir Form. "M0; 325 
i wrote ov loved We ++: EN. 
Tnou wroteſt or lovedſt. Ye or you { wrote or lov'd. 
. He wrote or loved They 


his ſpeaks of an action that is paſt, and it refers to any 
triod of time either near or diſtant. We uſe this form 


\ 


en we ſpecify the particular time; as the day, month, 
| year, when an action was done; as, „I wrote a letter 
ſt June.” But it is not correct to lay, © have written 
Fetter laſt June.““ 1 
i ES Second Form, No. 13. 
Pr os n 3 
Thou waſt > writing. Le or voohv were writing. 
Ine o) „ 


This tells the time of action, and commonly ſpeaks of an 


[ 

ion which WAS taking place, during ſome other tranſ- 
tion. 

| Third Form. No. 14. 
: |: aid 2 Ee We „ 

Frhou didft « write. Ye or you. - did write. 

1 He did 1 „ They : 


This "ES refers to the ſame time as the 12th, 7 wrote; 


t did is added to expreſs certainty or emphaſis. vee the 
iplanation of the ſeveral uſes of do in 3 19. 

1 5 

| "Fourth f, 18, 

y 1 have Iwvritten- We --- 3 
Thou haſt - 7:3». OP Ye or you om wy 96% ug 

He hath or has J loved. They  - 


This form repreſents an ation paſt, and commonly, as 
ly paſt ; but is very indefinite as to time. 
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Fifth 


wo 


SES eee 
— 


— 
ml 4 
— — 
x 


m * 12. Soriphh . I z. Scribebam WT in fertbends verfa- 
. No. 14. Ego equidem ſcripſi. No. 15 Scripſi. 


Grammarians make this diſtinction between this and he I5th form. 
wrote, they ſay, denotes an action not complete or perfectly paſt. I baue 
itten, an action, perfectly paſt, I beg to know of ſuch writers, whether 
his ſentenee, © 7 wrote and ſent a letter ſix months ago, the actions of 
ting and ſending are not Perfectly paſt, | | 


EF 955 ical Inflitute ” ; 


OE: Fiib Form. No. 

T have 1 We 5 
Thou haſt been writing. Ye or you E I migl 

He hath or has The ng. Thou 


He mi 
This d 


princip 


This denotes that an action is juſt done. It alſo denot 
the continuance-of time employed; as, 1 RATS: been wii 
mg while you were abſent.” 


3 
. 

Li 
{ iT 
FT 
[2 

: 
N 
F 


Sixth Form. . No. 1; ob 
I ma We may have this 
22 N 3 Ye or you} Wines eren 
He may 3 They or loved. 
This een a poſſibility that an action has. been don 
{I migt 
| | Seventh Form. Na. 1 Thou 
| 1 may "TIP 1 We may have He m 
Thou mayeſt 5 Ve or you been Inis c 
He may | 8. Th ey writing. an at 
This denotes a pofſbility that a perſon has juſt been df 
ing ſomething. Eighth Fort. No. 14 
4 muſt have We muſt have kuicht 
Thou written or Le or you þ written or 1 _ 
He J loved. i: "I BEEP loved. 3 
This is uſed to expreſs the neceſſity that exiſted of doin Ty 
Tomething ; or when a ſpeaker, judging from known fad... .. . 
or cauſes, is convinced that an event has taken place 8 
Muſt, in this caſe, exprefles a man's confidence. E 
Ninth Form, = No. 20 night 
Thou © { muſt have deen Ye or you uſt þ ave beg eld 
He \ writing, * They Writing. —_ 
This genotes a ſimilar neceſſity, or certainty in th. el 
mind, hat a perſon has juſt been performing an action, 0 SE 
Was ei it gane ſome other tranſaction. 1 tee 
| Ten A 5 


ä 
r 


Mor 16. In 0 e fui. No. 15 Forſitan ſeriph) Latir 
ſeri , vel eſt poſſibile me ſeripſiſſe. No. 18. Forſitan in ſeribe 
do verſatue ſuerim No. 19. Non aliter fieri potuit quin ſer 
berem; vel certus ſum me ſcripfifle. No. 20. Non aliter & 
Pig: infcribendo verſarer ; 3 vel certus ſum me in {cribendoverſatus 


uiſſe. 


Ns. 2 
er lice 
ſatum 


the Engliſh Language. ; 55 
Tenth Form. . No. 21. 


might „ 1 5 2 
Thou mighteſt{ write. Ye or you @ might write, 
He might - . 

principally uſed in negative and interrogative ſentences, 
I after other verbs. The affirmative form of declaration 


I this tenſe is commonly, “I might have written.“ The 
Ine remark will apply to could, world and ſhould. ) 


an action during ſome other tranſaction, | 


1 Twelfth Form. No. 2 3. 
might We might have 
10U mighteſ have ax Ye or you written or 
or loved. 
2 might They loved. 


ting an action 1 in ſome paſt period. 


N . 7 have been might have 
4 Fo writing, Ye or pong been writing 
might | They 


e paſt period, when ſome thing elſe was e 
An emphaſis on might affects its meaning en un- 
phatical, it implies pęſibility; an emphaſis gives it the 


: Latin 7 et or fuit paſſibile or by 12 tan. 


a 
— 1 1 * 4 * 1 


No. 21. Ut ſcriberem licebat. No. 22. Ut in ſcribendo ver- 


er licebat. No. 23. Seripſiſſe licuit. No. . In ſeribendo 


ſatum fuiſſe lieuit. 


This denotes liberty or poſſubility 1 in time paſt. (This fares | 


Eleventh Form. No. 22. 
Il might 0 , 955 
Thou mighteſt{ be writing, Ye or you? might be. be 
He might They writing. 


This denotes, there was a poſſibility that a perſon was do. 


his pelle the literty or 27 wility of doing and come 


Thirteenth Form. No. 24, 


This exprefles liberty or poſſi 2 of doing an action at 


ce of liberty or right. The firſt ſenſe may be expreſſed 


Fourteenth 


58 A Grammatical Inflitute of 
„„ Fourteenth Form. No.2 DE 
I could „„ TT „ rould 
'Thou couldel{ write, Le or youf could write. hou v 
He could „ Ne wou 
This declares there was a power of doing an action. Expl: 
mp Fifteenth lorm. No. = 
I could | 5 We „„ 
Thou coaldſt & be writing, Ye or you þ could be writinſ#9vld 
He could They * 3 
This declares there was a power of doing ſomething, duſt} 
ing ſome other tranſaction. oo, pu/d g 
1 Sixteenth Form. No. a 
could 1 WW 
Thou could $ have written Ye or you could have i wo. 
He could . or loved. They 3 F e e or 3 


This declares that a power exiſted, of completing an ey w 


tion at ſome paſt period of time. 


Seventeenth Form. No. 4 


8 = voule 
I could | We n ber 
Thou couldſt oo. bens Le or youf A's _—_ n 
He could Jriting. They ecen Writir bo £ 
This denotes a power of doing and continuing an ah, wor 
tlon in ſome paſt time and during another tranſaction. Ee r 
: 3 hey u 


5 Eighteenth Form. e 
 Twould ' . fy 
Thou wou ldſt 5 write. Te or vou would write. No. : 
He would 7 e,, 4 No. 
This declares that there was an inclination or an inte, 
tion to do ſomething. Au emphaſis on 4vould expreſſes 
more fixed determination. In the firſt perſon, it ſometiny 
expreſſes a promiſe. e 


Nineteen 
| | 1 No. ; 
No 25. 8cribere potui. No. 26. In ſeribendo verſari] 
tui. No. 29. Scripſifſe potui. No. 28. In ſeribendo verſat 
fuiſſe potui. No. 20. Scribere volebam. 


* 


the Engliſh Language. 


| Nineteenth —_—_ £0 "i 40. 
oP - 8 3 Mp 
hou wouldſt þ be writing. Ye or Vong haves Gs 1 

> would They 43 


Explained as the foregoing, except that it 299555 of a 
ntinued action. 


iS, - 


e would have written 
(or loved. 
vuld gives it the force of fixed derermination. 
f (Theſe expreſs the in- 


' = | | tention ofaperſon, ſome | 
time ago. They ſuppole 


hon wouldſt 5 
e would ue written } the ſpeaker to be ac- 


e or you would 5 1 quainted with the inten- 
hey would „tion of the ſecond or 
To 7 third perſon. 5 
"Tent fr Form. No. 32. 


vould 9 have beta {Theſe ſpeak of paſt intention 
ſe would“ Ong 4 &c. to bs doing an action, dur- 


— 


in Ling another tranſaction. 
hou wouldſt | un thele expreſſions, the 
"We would F have been ſpeaker tells the intention 
e or you would C writing. ) of another perſon to be do- 
hey would 9 ing, &c. as above. 
pl . | T wenty- 


% 
» 


»„— N 


e. No. 30. In e verſari volebam · 
No. 31. Seripſiſſe yolut, 


te Scripfiſſe voluimus. 
es A 
Til | Seripſiſſet. 
Scripſiſſetis. 
Sgͤcripſiſſent. 


No. 32. In ſcribendo verſatum fuiſſe volui. 
In ſcribendo verſatos voluimus. 
in In ſcribendo verſatus fuiſſes. 
all . erſatus fuiſſet. 


Tuuuentieth 8 No. 31. 
mould have written | a Theſe ſpeak of a paſt inclination. 
: or promiſe to do and complete 

an action. An emphaſis on 


yy 
T . - 4 * me * GN — — * 1 * 
* —»” ue > , * 
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«| * 
wrt, 
Uh 
hi 
4. 
7 5 1 
; 1 
1 


| Tſhould 7 havebeen c$hould may be explained as befor, 
We ſhould writing. } 


I ſhould have written. duty. In the firſt ſenſe, it 


He ſhould 


He ſhould 


A Grammatital Inflitute of 
Twenty YOu Form. No. y 


| {Should denotes event; but 2 
emphaſis gives it the force 


We ſhould have written j commonly followed by a ca 

(or loved. dition; “ I ſhould have wrif 

ſiten if I had had paper: But 

the laſt it is a declaration that 

(was a a duty to finiſh an action. 
Should here implies 0 

| ligation. With emph 

fis, it expreſſes authot This 

ty and is uſed only 


) have written 


Thou ſhouldſt 


| Ye or you ſhould © 3 4 Jinferiors; and con 
They ſhould -— [ monly with a conditic 
8 lannexed; „ If I ha 

| been your maſter, yen. 

( ſhould bave written” . 
Twonty-third Form. No. 30 


but this form refers to a continuqſe ill 
action, during another tranſactioſe or y 
( Should ſignifies duty or dt ey u 
have been termination, as before; b, 
Ye or you ſhould | writing. ) this form ſpeaks of a con 
They ſhould | nued action. | 


Thou ſhoulaſt 


T went No. 


—— 1 ; SS 


In ſcribendo verſati fuiſſetis. 
8 erſati fuiſſent. 


No. a 


No. 33: Scripſiſſem with emphaſis Hude! bas the ſef N. 
Seripſiſſemus 0 oportuit- 15 No. 
te Th 

illum 


Seripſiſſe oportuit. 


61 
580 35. 


the Engliſh. Language. 
Twenty -fourth Form. 
We 


ae, 
Thou hadſt Le or Jou had written. 
He had They 
This repreſents an action as paſt befork fome point of 
e mentioned; as, „ I had written my letter before I 


; eived yours.” 

|  Twenty-fifth Form. No. 36. 
„had . 

ou badli been writing. Ye or you Jhad been writing, 
Mc had) They 

This denotes that an action 5 yt finiſhed, when 
mething elſe took place. 


written or 
loved. 


\ 
Fu r u R E T1 u 
Firſi Form, 


"Theſe expreſs a promiſe to do an action. 


| No. 37. 
„Vill write 
ſc will write. 


time; but joined to a verb, they form the 


Theſe foretell an event. 
ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to be acquaint- 
ed with the intention of the other 
perſon, and to found his declara- 
tion on that knowledge. 
= ET oO, 
No. 34. In er ab fuiſſem. 
1 ———verſati fuiſſimus. 
| te verſatum 
me dende illum verſatum 
5 _ vos verſatos 
ö Lillos verſatos 
No. 35. n No. 36. In ſeribendo verſatus fueram. 
No. 37. Me ſeripturum polliceor. 
| Nos ſeripturos pollicemur. 
Scribes 
Scribet 
3 Seribetis : 
Scribent. 


hou wilt 
e will 

e or you will 
ey will 


— — 


— — 


fuiſſe oportuit. 


Will andiſball are in themſelves, preſent. 


** * 
„ 


. 

3 2 8 

- 5 
3 


OOO 


6 e — — 
FP 
— — 7 eee r ” WENT 4 ” ” by — — 


* 


eee eee e 
3 ES... 


— gt —— . 
ae Low — . earned ory res wn > _ » — — 


>” A Grammatical Inflitute of 


.direCted to an inferior. The colonel vill order his regiment to march 


7 1 1. | my Second Form. ut. | No. 3 
. 7s Thele foretel an action Or event. 


He ſhall | miſe that the third perſon will d 


Thou make Tele without emphaſis, pro. 
Ye or you _ write an action. Shall uſed in the ſe 


They ſhall } condperſonis always a commande or 
In both perſons, they imply au .,, 
thority in the ſpeaker“. wc 
- Third Form. Ne. 
ſhall 


We will be performing, while ſomething elle 


T will ? be writin vg. Theſe promiſe, that an action ſhal 
is taking place. 


Thou wit 5 
Sx i 5 will \ be writing —Theſe foretell the ſame, | 2 
They will 
5 Fourth * . No. 4 
an! be writing. Foretell as in che laſt form. on 
Thou. ſnalt 
5 1 850 hall be writing—Command c. as 5 above. jp 
= They hall. e Fil No. 
0 38. Scribam ” 1 
Scribemus ” 3 
Fac ut ſcribas 1 
ut ſeribat b vel volo | 
. | No. 


ut ſcribatis te ſcribere. 


ut ſcribant 
* yl, in a polite or modeſt manner, has the force of command, whe 


five o'clock ;'' is a very common and very modeſt way of Selrexing cou 
mands to ſabordinate officers. | 


No. 39. In ſeribendo verſari polliceor. | No. 
verſari pollicemur. F 
of verſatus eris 
; verſatus erit 
verſati eritis 


Cverſati erunt. No. 4 


In ſeribendo 
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Fifth Form. No. 41. 


vill have written [Theſe promiſe, that, at ſome fu- 
ol bay loved. I ture period, an action ſhall be fi- 
e [Not much n 
5 | 


2 W — 2 - of 
=_ 7 * — 


2 


v4 
— 
£ 
7 5 
F A 
: * 
1 
b 23370 
696184 
＋ 4 
* 43 
* 
= 


Thou wilt 


e will have written 


e or you will or loved. 'T heſe foretell the ſame. i 
n „ * 7 

| _ 1 Sixth Form. No. 42. 
ſhall have written | | 


Ne ſhall 8 or loved. \ Foretell, as above. 

Thou ſhalt „ | „„ 

Je ſhall have written] Command &c. as above. 
Le or you ſhall or loved. Lot much uſed.] 

hey ſhall. | TY: 


e Nn 4 No. 48. 


will have been Promiſe, that, at ſome fpecified time, 
Fe wil writing. J an action will have been continued 
Land finiſhed. [Not much uſed. ) 


Thou 


7 | No. 40- In ſcribendo verſatus ero. 
verſati erimus. 


— 


| { verſeris 
| * verſetur 
Tg Fac ut in ſcribendo q TY 


{verſentur. 
No. 41. Ut ſcripſero polliceor 
Ut ſeripſerimus pollicemur 
bel Scripſeris 
þ Seripſerit 
on SGcripſeritis 
Sceripſerint. 
vo. 42. Scripſero 
SGͤXcripſerimus 
Ut ſcripſeris volo 
Ut ſcripſerit &c. vel 
Fac ut ſcripſerit, &c. 


, 40 No. 43. 


y 6 genes — — — — erent 5 — s-Laas 5 —— A 4 ooo ary, nn — 2 
1 - * - 


1 = 4 # Grammatical Inflitute of 
Thou wilt 5 0 


He will P have been N 
Ye or you an{ writing, Port, as before. 
They will e IM 5 
= 2 +... - Baghth Form. No. 4 
I ſhall 7 have been C 5 | A 
We ſhall writing. | Foretell, as above. _ Wary 
Thou ſhalt I” 3 5 5 With « 
He ſhall {have been] Command, as above. Ma 
Le or you ſhall e 295 much uſed. ] 0 
r 4 5 - . 01 
How do the Engliſh expreſs a end | ? 720k 
Beſides the uſe of hall, which may expreſs a command Ma 
the radical form of the verb is uſed for the ſame purpoſe lay 11 
as, go, come, write. This is always adreſſed to a perſofſW/;2 hr 
and thou, ye or Jos 18 ſuppoſed to be e go thulth eref, 
come ye. | The 
What other ſenſe i is annexed to this form 'A he Gr 
This mode of ſpeaking is uſed to pray and exhort ; Hort 
« Grant thy bleſſing.” * Let thou thy ſervant depart i By 


peace. In this ſenſe, and ſometimes in giving command Herbs 
l do is employed; as, 46 Do you * a dinner at tußherbs © 
| OTC.” aid to 


IMPER ATIVY 
No. 43. Polliceor ut in ſeribendo verſatus fuero- LE It 
Pollicumor ut in ſcribendo verſati fuerimus IA the xr 
In ſcribendo verſatus fueris 8 8 1 
verſatus fuerit . or let | 
verſati fueritis | | Ve do 
verſati fuerint - rite is 
No. 44. In ſeribendo verſatus fuero | Rs 
verſati fuerimus 3 
Volo ut inſcribendo verſatus fueris. We) 5 
verſatus fuerit ny 8 
verſati fueritis ay. 
Wand; 7 


verſati fuerint. | 8 the ſe 


the Enghſh Language, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Write thou, or Write ye, or 
Do thou write. Do ye or you write, 
or thus, omitting the pronouns, =. 
Write or do write“. 
| A wiſh or prayer is alſo expreſſed by ſeveral of the aux- 


diary ſigns, with the pronoun following; and this either 
Vith or without the interjection Oh. 


| May he be reſtored to health! or 

| Ol May he be reſtored ! 

| Would 2 but ſpare my life! 

O! Might I behold my dear fon! 

Could he be reſtored to my longing eyes! 

May and might here preſerve their ufual diſtinction. 
May ſuppoſes uncertainty, and therefore expreſſes a prayer. 
iz ht iuppoſes a thing which cannot probably happen, and 
herefore expreſſes a fruitleſs wiſh. 


he Greek optative. 


How do the Engliſh expreſs condition and uncertainty ? 
By prefixing ſome adverb or conjunction to the verb. 

erbs ſubjoined to other verbs in conſtruction, or to ad- 

erbs and conjunctions implying doubt and condition, are 
aid to be in the Shiundive Mood. 

= & Ho 


— 


I 


if —__— 
2 as e 


* It © is ſurprizing, that Far have me three perſons- 


i the 1 imperative. Theſe expreſſions, let me write, let him write, 
, write, and let them aurite, appear to be che ſecond perſon; 


brite is not an addreſs to myſelf, but to a ſecond perſon, let 


| third perſon, except by means of a ſecond.. Let him go, is a 
ommand to a ſecond perſon or an order conveyed through a ſc- 
ond to a third perſon. Let us ge, is either an exhortation to à 
umber, among whom the ſpeaker includes himſelf; or a com- 


band; as, fermit us to go. In all theſe caſes, the addrels 1 1 made 
8 the — perſon. 


Theſe expreſſions correſpond, in ſome meaſure, with 5 


ou me; that is, permit me. Nor do we addreſs commands to 


l A 
* 8 | ** 


r 
7 
1 einem 


or let has the ſenſe of permit or ſuffer; permit me to write &e. 
e do not addreſs commands or exhortations to ourſelves; let me 


Note. The ſame form of FE which <td one tenſc} 


| ; 


8 2 Crommativnl 2 of 
"Hed is this Mode formed ? 


By combinations of words, ſimilar to thoſe i in the ind 
cative.* 


the indicative, conſtitutes ſometimes a different tenſe in th 
ſubjunctive and has a very different meaning. This renders; 
particular explanation neceſſary. But to ſave the trouble o 
_ exhibiting the whole form of words in this mode, the numbe 


placed againſt the firſt perſon, will refer the learner to th 


number in the indicative mode, where he will find the for 
at large. 
this word has the ſame dee as the twelfth number 0 
the indicative. 


Note. The definite forms are not cartlenterly explained i in th 


mode. They have been ſo fully illuſtrated under the indie 
tive, that it is only neceſſary to mention that “ If I ca 
write” and © If I can be writing,” are no otherwiſe differen 
than this; the latter marks the time more preciſely | Or a con 
tinued action during ſome other tranſaction. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRR ENT Time. 
| Preceded by if, though, whether, except, unlels; 
If &c. 1 write No. 5. ind. This denotes uncertainty i 


It &c, I do wr ite No. 7. an action exiſts or not. 


1 8 x | : 
tit &c. 1 writing. No. & 90 certainty whether an atio 


is now performing or not. 
This denotes a preſent certaint 


I wrote as well as you do,” implic 
that I do not write ſo well. 


| If &c. I wrote, No. 12. d an action does not exiſt © li 


For example, No. 12, againſt I wrote, ſhows tha 


the ſpeaker's mind,whethet 


If &c 


— 
1 —B 


* It has Jeon the practice of ſome writers to omit the inflec 
tions of the regular verbs in the preſent time of the ſubjunctire 


VI write, if thou write, i he awrite, But this form is gent 
rally an elliptical future; “ if he /hould or ſhall write.” 


ers uſe the proper | form for the preſent; “ if thou writeſt, ik k 


| writey.” 


'Thi 


appears to be the genius of the language, and moſt modern writ 


&c. 1 
&c. I 


&c. I 
or be 
&c. I 
or be 
&c. ! 
or be 
Kc. I 
or be 
&c. ] 
or be 
&c. ] 
or be 


ote. J 


forms 


Kr. 
was 1 
e. 
KC 
have 


1 
had 


* Th 


rit 4 


+ Th 


mu ft 
3 1 


d the 


Ve Wr 


re he 
ind 
rat t! 


5 be: 
it ers, 


the je Engl 5 Language. 67 
&c. I did write. No. 14. TPP implies the ſame.. 
&c. 1 were writing. No. 45. This denotes that the ac- 
(mm @ tionisnotnow performing. 
Pc. I may write No. 8. Uncertainty whether there is 
or be writing. } lee or not. 


&c. I might write No. \ Certainty that I may not 
or be writing. I write. 


or be writing. ing. 


Kc. I could write No. Certainty that there is not 
or be writing. ö 45. Power. 


KX&c. I muſt write No. Uncertainty whether thers 
Jor be writing. No 0. 10. Þ a neceſſity or not +, 
p &c. I would l No. 29 2 This ſuppoles I have not an 
or be writing inclination. 
Note. The ür ſign is ſometimes omitted 1 in the keen 
forms. 
% 

Kc. I wrote) No. 12 (This implies uncertainty as to a 

was writing.C and 13. 7 paſt action. 

Kc. I did write. No. 14.— The ſame. 

Kc. I have written ) No. 15 (This denotes uncertainty 
i have been writing. { and 16. ) as to an action paſt. 


an action has not been done“. 
If &c. 


had been writing, and 36. 


— 3 1 


— 


= i This forms 4 1s peculiar to the ſubjun@ive. I en num- 
| rit 45: fee the ſubjunctive of be (um.) 

SY + There is no form of muſt for expreſſing certainty. Inſtead 
| Wrnuft we ſay, „ if I were obliged?” or © were not obliged.” 


NY * This is ſometimes uſed to convey an idea of uncertainty, 

d then the correſpondent tenſe for certainty is, „ If I had 
eÞÞre written!“ For example; If he had written his letter be- 
lehre he received yours; ? implies uncertainty in the ſpeaker's 
nend But if the ſpeaker knows that he had not written his let- 
Fat that time, be would ſay” If he had have written his let- 
, before he received yours.“ This tenſe is not uſed by good 


lit 


uſed 


&c. I can 108. | Wo. e as to p power of do- 


&c. I had W No. 35 For implies certainty that 
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Hit ers, nor is it noticed by grammarians: But it is frequentlix¶ Wi 


Y 4h A. ! Grammatical 1 7 


2 f &c. I might write No. 21 (Uncertainty as to liberty If &c 
or be writing. and 22, }ooffibility of a paſt action Th 


Ir &c. I might have written 7 No, 23 { Certainty that ther He 
OO nd Ira writing Judt was not liberty On c 
| (poffibility. : Ke. 
If &c. I could write) No. 2 5 CUncertainty as to er On c 
| or could be writing T and 26. Tring: | 
If &c. I could havewritten ) No. 27 Certainty that then 
or have been writing. 5 and 28. 1 not power. 
Uncertainty, or n 
Il Kc. I muſt have written) No. 19) theraconceffionth; 
or been writing. f and 20. } there was a neceſfi 
3 of doing an action 
Uncertainty as to inch 


it. 
all rel 
ed wl 
way 
&c. | 
or h: 
or ſn 
ote. 1 


Wks; 0 ey nation. [Seldom uſed It a 
If &c. I would write ) No. 29 except afteranother vert 
or be writing. 5 and 30. J as, © he ſaid that h 
| PE wine where! 

1 declares a former dy 1 

(or intention. ] N 

Certainty as to it ote, 4 

it Kc. 1 would have written No. 31 tention paſt. It in ſary t 

or have been writing. rand 32. plies that I wou done 

1 write. 4949s ! 

ed in 

It 10 1 mould have written” No. 33 \ On condition an A conju 

or have been writing. & and 34. tion had taken plac: "e th 

| 5 | t x re vi: 

FUr un Tin. us, 

| reſol\ 


Ye or you ET 
He will be w writing. They | be writing, 


Do condition there ſhall be an inclination which 1h; 
grompe a Perſon to act. 


* " Thon ruth Write or 0 fon write or 


2 ——_—_ * th. . and. 
3 


— — 3 —— 8 * * 


* a DE in ee ITE who contract bing into @ ; hf 
a a written ; it is analogous to the ditiaQtion i in the other fornh 


the Bugh ” Language. 
We 


5 05 
2 5 — | write r Yeor you { hall write or 
He ſnall be writing. Tn ey be writing. 
On condition that an action mall be done“. 

Kc. I ſhould write or be writing. No. 11. 
On condition an action ſhall be done. It conveys nearly 
e lame idea as, if I /ball, and is commonly-uſed inſtead 
it, If any diſtinction can be obſerved, it is this; that 
en / refers to a future event that is expected; and ſbould is 
ed when an event is not much expected, but ſpoken of 
ry way of ſuppoſition. 
bal &c. I /oa!l have written 1 
i or have been writing 8 l 


On condition that at 
a future period anac- 


ou or ſhould, &c. 1 5 and 44. tion ſhall be finiſhed. 
ote. The auxiliary i 18 often omitted in this mand us," 

ef If &c. I write We write . 
1 Thou write Ye or you write No. 46. 

h He write. They write e 


” £ vriting loving 
Participles OO OE Hom 
( having written. having loved. 
te. Do and have are often principal verbs; but it is oY 
in ſary to exhibit them at large; as by means of their participles 
une and had added to the auxiliaries, we have all their forms. 
ote. The ſubjunctiye mode may, in moſt inſtances, be reſolv- 
ed into the indicative. It is certain that the words, called 
a conjunctions, which are ſaid to govern the ſubjunctive mode, 
e are the imperatives of old Saxon werbe, See the article, Ab- 
breviations. 
us, % / ye love me, ye will keep my commandments,” | 
reſolvable into the indicative and imperative. Ye love ng 
r £i2e or grant that, ye will keep my commandments. *<* Though 
he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in him,” is ſimply this, Grant, allow 
that he ſhall ſlay me, ſtill I will truſt in him.” Un he 
h. walk his fleſh?” & c. is r this,“ He ſhall waſh his ſl 
dif 


_—_ 


„ 


bo Tt mult be remarked that hall we] will, Soul r 5 
the ſubjunctive mode, drop the diſtinctien of meanings in the 


ferent perſons; except in {ome caſes when an a emphaſis may 
lerve it. 


7⁰ 1 KE. . lg Hr 2 * 


dilmiſs that condition, he ſhall not eat of the holy thing 
Indeed we to this day preſerve this Saxon mode of ſpealy ; 
in innumerable inſtances. We uſe ſuppoſe and on condition Hoe d 
ſtead of / and though.” ** Suppoſe he ſlay me, yet Cc.“ wo 
be good Engliſh. 

This theory of the LES which is well eſtabliſhed, overthro 
the rule of Grammarians with reſpe& to the ſubjunctive. I 
verb were in the preſent time, is the only verb, whoſe vai 


By pla 
xiliary. 


rrite 11 


. tions are not found in the indicative. 1 have However priſe ou wr 
ſerved the ſubjunctive; as the combinations of verbs, whi : has u 
follow the Saxon abbreviations, have particular uſes whi N 
cannot well be explained under the indicative, | 7 n 

V hen 

{InTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. When 


enqu 
n or af 
be a m 


' How dothe Engl. 72 2% Qreftions ? 
By placing the nominative caſe after the verb, or f 


auxiliary. When an affirmation of a fact is expected irer is 
an anſwer, the ſign do is generally employed in the queſtiafpht no 
Examples i in the Preſent Time. * j 
Do I write? Do we write? 1 
Doſt thou write? Do ye or you write? Do 
| Does or doth he write ? Do they write? Pip, 
SIS . P, Tn — 
Did I ite 3 „ Did we write? 2 
Didſt thou write? Did ye or you write? 4 8 
Did he write? Did they write? Fun 
And ſo in all forms of the verbs; am J writing! ?- au Fack 
4 writing ? have Ibeen writing? ſhall I write ? Ne 
0 
How is the Anſwer expreſſed? Dot 
Te by the mer alone. Thus ; 8 n thi 
Do I write? I do. nat! 
Does he write ? © 6.008." we F 
Did they write 4 > They did, 1 
| Shall he write ? He ſhall. - & i 
Or by the irmacien, yes; and negation, 19. * 2k 
Ihe poets aſk queſtions without an auxiliary. Pita 
 * Redeem we time ? Young. eſtic 


Nx Ait 


the Engliſh Language. 


CC SENTENCES, 


| How do the Engliſh deny S 


By placing the adverb of negation after the verb or firſt 
xiliary. | 


11 


| Bramples. 

rite 1 or I do not write. 

ou writeſt not, or thou doſt ot write. 
has not written. ] He will not write, &c. 


NrGATIVE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
When do the Engliſh aſk Queſtions in the negative? 
When the ſeaker is ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the 
enquired for or to ſuſpect it; and to aſk for a conceſ- 
1 or aſſurance af the fact. It ſeems, in an argument, 
be a modeſt way of aſſerting a fact. But when the en- 


pht not to aſk the queſtion in the negative form, T bus: : 
Does it rain? ons for information. 


Does it not rain? ' Umplies that the r ſuppoſes it to 
Il, 


i« Do you believe the exiſtence of a ſupreme being: 2” 


uld be a "oy improper queſtion to aſk of a known chriſ- 


n. 
Do you not believe the exiſtence of a ſupreme bens! "oa 


argument : 

here is the negation to be placed ? 

After the nominative caſe; thus: 

Do I not write? has he not written? 

Does he not write! ſhould he net be writing? 


inative, and contracted thus. Did'nt I write ? dint he 
ite? can't he write ? But this ſhould not be imitated. 

te, The anſwer to a negative interrogative ſentence, if the 
act is conceded, is expreſſed by the affirmative yes, or a cor- 
eſpondent verb. If the ſpeaker intends to deny the fact, he 
nſwers by the negative, 26; or a correſpondent verb. It is 
id by ſome men of erudition, that the negative form of 
e is not eee — but this is not 


10 material 


rer is ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with the fact, he 


y be aſked of any e with propriety ; ; . in 


n the vulgar ſtyle, the negation is placed before the 
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72; 4 Grammatical' Inflitute of . 
material; as, in our language, it certainly has a diſtinct ani 


important meaning. "\ 
In teaching the Engliſn verbs, eſpecially to foreigners, the lean 6 
er ſhould be directed to draw out on paper, the forms of { : 55 
veral verbs at large; not only i in the affirmative form, but if... _ 
the negative and interrogative, and in the combined form ( 25 3 
both. This ſhould be particularly attended to in the irreyrul Mrers 
verbs. Every learner ſhould write out a number of irregul 3 A 
at large, with a view to underſtand the proper combinatiaſftetion, 
of we auxiliary ſigns, with the radical verb and its participP*PPn 
. nto a 
8 The DerEcTIVE VeRB at is. thus varied, in th a Mn by 
prefent and paſt time, 1 
T ought ; We ought 8 rould 
Thou oughteſt Ye or you ought e to e: 
He ought, They ought. ag wo 
_  Ought has no participle. 5 U neir 1 
Loet is thus varied in the Preſent. time. 3 
A We let The 
Thou letteſt Te or you let 0 
He letteth or lets. They 8 man 
It — no other variation; ; but it has all tenſes. and pa | 
ticiples. „„ 
An EXERCISE. as 


The following examples will teach children to diſtingu 
tbe parts of ſpeech, and enable them to underſtand the 
connection by agreement and eren 0 


the foregoing rules.* . 


65 5 This is . e e In this children may be much a 
4 by a Pocket Dictionary, which diſtinguiſhes the p: 
of Fail This method of parſing the Engliſh "1, nary wh 

has been hitherto very little practiſed, is the only way to obt: 

a thorough knowledge of it; and without an-acquaintance » f 2 

the parts of ſpeech, their variations and connection, accord“ 

to the principles of the language and conſtruction of ſentenc 

no perſon can have the leaſt claim to the title of Grammari 


irtugtis 


the Enghſh Language. 73 
„ 205 lh, hs M. P L X. 
te Toe woman who has merit, improved by a virtuous and 


efined education, retains, in her decline, an influence 0” 
er the men, more flattering than even that of beauty 
dhe is the . of her friends, as formerly of her ad- 
girers “. 

cc Admitable wells be che effects of ſuch refined edu- 
ation, contributing no leſs to public good than to private 
appineſs. A man, who at preſent muſt degrade himſelf 
nto a fop or a coxcomb, in order to pleaſe the women, 
rould ſoon diſcover, that their favor is not be gained, 
hut by exerting every manly talent in public and private 
ife, and the two ſexes, inſtead of corrupting each cther, 
mould be rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual eſteem would 


e to each a ſchool of urbanity ; and mutual deſire of pleaſ- 


ng would give ſmoothneſs to their behavior, delicacy to 
beir ſentiments and tenderneſs to their paſſions.“ 
| Home's Hift, Man. Shetch 6. 
The foregoing paragraph may be thus parſed. 
The indefinite article. . _ 


man A noun, in the ſingular number, nominative 
3 + caſe to the verb retains. 

50 A relative pronoun, referring to woman, its an- 

1 tecedent, nom. caſe to the verb hrs. Rule 6. 

as A trauſitive verb, in the indicative mode, pre- 
4 tent time, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
he with its nominative, u. Rule 6, 
Nerit A noun, in the ſingular pRmbens objective caſe 
8 TU after has. Rule g 

mproved A participle, from the verb improve, in the na. 


ture of an adjective, groping” with merit. 
Rule 4. 


A prepoſition. 

Indefinite article. 

%, An adjective, agreeing with education, Rule 4; 
4 A conjunction, connecting virtuous and refined, 

EOS © 3» - Hs 

h A participle, in the nature of an adjective; a- 
eins with eee. Rule 4. 


education 
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material; as, in our language, it certainly has a diſtin& nl : 
important meaning. « A 
* teaching the Engliſh verbs, efocelghty to fore! gners, the lean 
er ſhould be directed to draw out on paper, the forms of { 
veral verbs at large; not only i in the affirmative form, but 
the negative and interrogative, and in the combined form- 
both. This ſhould be particularly attended to in the irregul 


efine 
er th 
dhe is 
lirers 


verbs. Every learner ſhould write out a number of irregul 5 7 
at large, with a view to underſtand the proper combinatiaffation, 
of the NEE ** with the radical verb and its participt 7755 
nto a 
rould 
The Derzerrve Vern ought 1s. thus varied, in tut by 
prefent and paſt time, ife, a 
T oupht- - We ought”. ould 
Thou oughteſt Je or you ought e to e 
He ought, They ought. ag we 
Oug ht has no participle. he ir! 
Let i is ; thus varied in the Preſent. time. 

Llet . Wale The 

Thou letteſt Le or you let 6 


Isle letteth or lets. They let. 
It has no other variation; but it has all tenſes and ps 
ticiples. 56 


An EXERCISE. as. 


The following examples will teach children to diſtinguil 
the parts of ſpeech, and enable them to underſtand th 
connection by agreement and government, according 


the foregoin rules. * Dey. 
i ExA MI 


O nan 


3 This i is 3 os wag In this children may be work a 
ed by a Pocket Dictionary, which e- EI the pa 
of 8 This method of parſing the Engliſh Language, whi 

has been hitherto very little practiſed, is the only way to oþti 

a thorough knowledge of it; and without an-acquaintance vi 

the parts of ſpeech, their variations and connection, accord 

to the principles of the language and conſtruction of ſentenc 
no perſon can have the leaſt claim to the title of Grammarii 


efined 


the Enghſh Language. 73 
E xA MNT L X. of 

te A woman who has merit, improved by a virtuous and 
efined education, retains, in her decline, an influence 0” 


er the men, more flattering than even that of beauty 


wirers.??  * 


ation, contributing no leſs to public good than to private 
appineſs. A man, who at preſent muſt degrade himſelf 
nto a fop or a coxcomb, in order to pleaſe the women, 
ould ſoon diſcover, that their favor is not be gained, 

hut by exerting every manly talent in public and private 
ife, and the two ſexes, inſtead of corrupting each cther, 
vould be rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual eſteem would 


e to each a ſchool of urbanity; and mutual defire of pleaſ- 


ag would give ſmoothneſs to their behavior, delicacy to 
heir ſentiments and tenderneſs to their paſſions.” 
Home's Hift. Man. Sketch 6. 
„The foregoing paragraph may be thus parſed. 
The indefinite article. . 


| . A noun, in the ſingular number, nominative 
E caſe to the verb retains. 
ho A relative pronoun, referring to woman, its an- 


| tecedent, nom. caſe to the verb hns. Rule 6. 
as 


A trantitive verb, in the indicative mode, pre- 
* tent time, third perſon ſingular, agreeing 
he with its nominative, who. Rule 6. 
| merit A noun, in the fingular number, objeQtive caſe 


after has. Rule 

A participle, from the verb improve, in the na. 
ture of an adjective, e with merit. 
Rule 4 

y | A prepoſition. 

Indefinite article. 


An adjeftive, agreeing with edication; Rule 43 


or proved | 


a 


pa 
yh 


rtuous 
nd 


bt A conjunction, connecting virtuous and Feed, 
8 Rule 12. 

ra Hned ah participle, in the nature of an adjective, a- 
nd greeing witn eaucation, Rule 4. 


ar il education 


he is the sene of her ne as n of her ad- 


60 Admitabie would be this effects of ſach refined edu- 
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15 
11 
* 

a? 
1% 
i 
Ss; 
1 
* 
1 
ET 
(0? 
1 
3 
* 
1 


] ber | 
| F admirers. 
Admirable 


education, 


EIS, a 1 
retains, 


„ 
Her 


influence 


over. 
the. 
amen 
more 


 fattering | 


than 
even 


that 


j 1 FOES 
beauty: 
WS 


ir 


the Ts 
| delight 


er 


. 


former 
of _ 


would be 


A any fingular, governed by the prepoſits 
| A Wo tranſ. ind. prei. | 1ſt form, 2d perſon ſing 


f A prepoſition. 
A pronominal adjective, agrecing with declin 
decline . A noun, ſing. governed by i in. 

. Indefinite article, for a, becaule the follow 


A noun, plural, governed by over. 


A conjunction. 
An adverb. 


A relative pronoun in the room of influon 
A prepoſition. . 


A noun, governed by . Rule 11. 
A pronoun, feminine gender, nom. to ig. 
An intranſitive verb, ind. preſent tenſe, 3d pet 


Definite article. 
A noun, ang. nom. after i 15. Remark on Rule 


A pronominal adj. . agreeing with Friends Rule! 


A noun, plural, governed by of. 


4 Grammatical Inflitute „ 


Rule 11 


agreeing with its nominative woman. Rule! feels. 


Fa ned 


ucation 
ntributi 


. 11. 


word begins with a vowel. 
A noun, ſing. governed by retains. 
A prepoſition. 
The definite article. 


"Bol g. 


Rule 11 
An adverb. 
A participle, i in the nat. of an echte, Jerin 


from fatter, agreeing with influence. Rule * 


wate 
pine /. 
an 
ho 


preſer 
uſtdeg 


mel 
Ito 


ſon ſingular, agreeing with She. Rule 1 


A noun, plural, governed by of. Rule 11. 


A conjunction. 
An adverd, from former. | 


Rule 11. 
An adjeQive, agreeing with effects, Rule 4 
placed before be, Exception 4, to Rule 4. 
Wild, ay auxiliary, be, a verb intranſitive 
indicatis 


tene preſent, 3d perſon plural, agreeing 
with * Rule 1. 


Pas, A noun, plural, nominglive: to mould be, by 
| Remark 1, on Rule 1. : 


- Py An adjective, referring to education. Rule 4. 
fined As before. . Th 
ucation As before. 
ntributing A participle, agreeing with education. Rule 4. 
An adverb. 

An adverb. 

A prepoſition. 
blic An adjective, agreeing with 3 Rule 4. 
pd An adjective, uſed as a noun, Remark 55 
7 Rule 4, governed by fe. Rule Its 
| HH A conjunction. 


wvate An adj. agreeing with . Rule Pa 
pine. A noun, lingular, governed by o. Rule 11. 


an A noun, fing. nominative to would diſ-ever. 
bo A relative, nom, to muſt degrade. Rule 6. 
& pre/ent An adverb, a contraction of at the preſent time. 


deg rade A verb tranf. ind. preſent, 6th torm, 3d 


perſon ſing. agreeing with who. Rule 1. 
nel“ A pronoun, obj. caſe, gov. by degrade. Rule 9: 
fm A prepoſition. 
Indefinite article. | 8 

A noun, ing. governed by into, Rule 11. 
A conjunction. | 


comb, A noun, ning conneAted with fop by er Rule 12. 


. 1 noun, eier zoverned by in. Rule 11. 
pleaſe A verb tranſitive, infinitive mode, iſt form 
following the noun order. Rule 13, 2+ 
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 evomen_ © 
would diſcover 


ſoon 


that 
heir 


fav or 
ä 
not 
70 be 


gained - 
but 
by. 


exerting 


every 


manly 


talent 


in 


public 


and 
private 
and 
the 
r 


ſexes 


inllead 


"gf + 
corrupting 
eee 


other 


rival 


A pron. adj. agreeing with favor. Rule 4. 
A noun ſing. nominative to ig. 


ing g with favor. Rule te: 


An adj. agreeing with falent. 


avould be 


r e _ © — 


4 Grammatical Inflitute of ET 
be 


A noun, plu. gov by pleaſe. Rule 9. 
A verb tranſ. ind. pref. (pp } 3d perſon ſingular my 
agreeing with man. ae 1. e 
An adverb. 8 8 3 
A conjunction. ping 

feem 


A ould t 
A verb intranſ. ind. pref. 3d perſon ſing. agree 5 
= 5 


An Pe 

A verb intranſ. inf. mods. : 

A participle, agreeing with favor. 3507 
A conjunction. | "oF 
A prepoſition. 33 
A participle, governing talent. Rule 14. wats 
A diſtributive pronominal adj. igreving with 1 na! 


lent. Rule 4. 


re 


A noun, fing. oh by TIN: by Remark 


Ae 
ON Rule 9. | ould g. 
An adj. agr. with li ife underſtood. Rule 122 
An adj. agr. with life err 
5 | N havior, 
An adj. agr. with ſexes. Rule 4. racy: 
A noun, plu. nom. to weuld be. * 
An adverb, Ni 
| | iment 
A participle, Rule 14. | BY 
A diftrib. pron. adj. agr. with other. Rule 7 


A pron. adj. ſtanding for a noun, Remark 


on Rule 4; ; r by corrupting. Remark - aj 
-Ruleg. 0 . 
A verb intranſ. ind. preſ. 3d perſon plu. % . 
with /exes, Rule 1. 
A noun, plu. n nom. after be, Rule 6, Remark 
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be 
ce A noun, ſingular, governed by in. 


urtue. 
Mutual 
ſeem 


ould be 


An adjective, agreeing with gleem. Rule 4. 
A noun, ſingular, nominative, to be. 


Orem.” ule 1, 
„„ digrib. pron. adj. ſtanding for hor alſo. Rule 
4, Remark 5, governed by to. Rule 11. 


2 Anous, f ing. nom. after be. Remark on Rule 6. 


rbanity, A noun, fingular, vorerncd by . Rule It” 
tua! An adjective, agreeing with deſire. Rule 4. 
re A noun, ſingular, nominative, to would gives 


| 2 ing 4 participle, governed by of. Rule 14. 

ould give Give is a tranſ. verb, ind. preſent No. 17, 3d 
perſon ſing. agreeing with dere. Rule 1. 

moothneſs. A noun, governed by give. Rule 9. 


Rule 4. 
Rule 11 


A pron. adj. agr. with bone 
A noun, ſingular, governed by 70. 


heir 
havior, 
licacy 5 


vir” As before, agreeing with ſentiments. 

iments A noun, plural, governed by 10. 

- 

nderneſs A noun, fi ingular, connected by and to delicacy 
or governed by ve underſtood. Rule . 


8 before, agreeing with paſſions. 
0 ons, A noun, plural, governed by 1. Rule 11. 


G 2 


| et irc 


A noun, ſingular, governed: by of. Rule 11. 


As before, 10 perſon, e N with 


A noun, ſing. gov. by give, underſtood. Rule 9. 


Rule 11. 
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ExkRcisEs in making ENGLISH. 


"The 6 pronouns are put in the nominative caſe, The 72. A far 
dical form of. verbs is given, and the figures or letters an. jift to 
nexed, will direct the learner to the form in which the orhes 3 
muſt be made. icks, f 

Bil Lan. Coldſnitbs Een C0 

Joo defiord (A) that virtue which impel, 5 «ve * ghet 8 
1 to every perſon what be (n) he due. In this extended t oÞl 
Tenſe of the word, it comprehend 5 the practice of every ave (e) 

virtue which reaſon preſcribe 5 or ſociety expect 11. b 


Second Leſſon. I Once 

A man who have (b) no reſolution of his own x often de; ar 
afk 37 firſt one friend's advice, then another's ; ſtill un. loud a 
ſteady and always changing: But every change be (n) for aft de: 
the worſe. Whatever employment he follow 5 with per: vole be 


ſeve found () fit for he. A1 
ſeverance foun ( H) or he Ter hon 


Third . 1 272 
Know x one role only be (m) enough for one muſſſſicken 
know t : ; and this whatever the profeſſors tell 8 you to thaſer. - 
| contrary, be (n) ſoon learned. Be contented therefor _ + 
with one good employment; for if you underſtand two af A lot 
a time, people give 37 you buſineſs 1 in neither. Ind thi 
| . | alter, 
Dann Leffin. © | e 
A conjurer and a tailor once happen 12 converſe 1 to „with 
gether. « Alas!” cry 5 the tailor, „ what an unhapp ) twer 
poor creature be (m) I. If people ever take it into theiſſis indi 
heads live 1 without clothes, I be (n) undone. I have ng} » c 
other trade to have recourſe to.“ Indeed, friend, I pier wes 
you fincerely, reply 5 the conjurer; but things be (m) nolh 12 fo 
quite ſo bad with J; for if one trick fail 11. I haiſhe g00 
2 hundred tricks more for bey. However, if at any tim] 
you be (m) reduced to beggary, TT to os and Ire 
8 8 37 We N There 
7 „ Fil y puſh 
® The words in Italics are bad Engliſh, and ſome of them ar home 
left without any direction, with a view to exereiſe the mind d hink I 
the learner. 


— 


” 


Weite TDuſib Laſen. 
A famine overſpread the land; the tailor make 12 a 


icks, find 25 none that have (c) money throw 1 away. It 


ins 3 no ſingle creature relieve 29 be, till he be (a) at 
ſt obliged beg 1 from the very tailor whoſe calling he 


ave (e) formerly deſpiſed. 


FF ᷑P◻U[—¾:;᷑,!! 8886 
Once upon a time a gooſe feed 12 its young by a pond 


Froud and punctilious. If any other animal, without the 
aſt deſign offend 1, happen 12 paſs 1 that way, the 
vole be (/ immediately at it. The pond, ſhe ſay 12, be 
) hers, and ſhe maintain 29 her right in it and ſupport 
er honor, while the have (e) a bill hiſs 1, or a wing flut- 


_ Seventh Leſſon. | 


nd think 12 it no harm, if he lap 11 a little of the 
like a fury, peck 12 at he with ber beak, and flap. 12 


) twenty times a mind give 1 her a flap; but ſuppreſſing 
is indignation, becauſe his maſter be (z) nigh; “ you 
dol,” cry 12 he, © furely thoſe who have neither ſtrength 
Wor weapons fight 1, at leaſt be (f) civil.“ So ſaying, he 
12 forward to the pond, quench 12 his thirſt in ſpite of 
Te gooſe, and follow 12 his maſter. 7 
TFT 
There be (m) three ways of getting into debt; firſt, 
y puſhivg a face; as thus; „ You, Mr. Luteſtring, ſend 
home ſix yard of that paduaſoy; but, hark ye, do not 


laugh 


ift to live, becauſe his cuſtomers not be (r) without 
othes; but the poor conjurer, with all hif hundred 


(i) in vain. that he promile 12 eat 1 fire, or vomit 1 


de; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, be (m) always 


r 1. In this manner ſhe drive 12 away ducks, pigs and 
hickens z nay, even the inſidious cat be () ſeen to ſcams 

A lounging maſtiff, however happen 12 paſs 1 that way 
ater, as he be (u) thirſty. The guardian gooſe fly 12 at 


with her feathers. The dog grow 12 angry and have 
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laugh 5 heartily; cut 5 off the paduaſoy and ſend $ 
home; nor be (n) he till too late, furprized find 1 1 be ( 


Hon * 35 ROE but truth and Keep 3 ; His wor & mn 
min 
gee "Ninth Leon. t he 


The ſecond with of running into debt, be (m) call:Wat pe 
Eineering; which be (m) getting goods made up in ſuch exer' 
a faſhion as to be unfit for every other purchaſer; and, Wd too 
the tradeſman refuſe 5 give 1 they upon ee theſe mi 


threaten leave they 1 upon his hand. _ Nie of 
mort 
Tenth Leſſin. fund 


But the third and beſt method be (m) lets 1e « bein e wor 
he good cuſtomer.” The gentleman firſt buy 5 ſome i 
fle and pay 5 for it in ready money; he come 5 a few df 
after with nothing about him but bank-bills, and buy Peop 
we fuppole 37, a tweezer cafe ; the bills bem too g reipuſe 5. 
to be changed, ſo he promiſe 5 return 1 punctually thſſoy 1 
day after and pay i for what he buy 1757. e viti 
In this promiſe he be () punctual and this i is repeateſ coun 
for eight or ten time, till his face be (n, well known an 
he get 15, at laſt, the character of a good cuſtomer. B 
this means he get 5 credit for lome n Samedan an 
then n never pay 3 for it. Eh | 


AR Eleventh Leſſon. | 3 No. 30! 

Who ever behold 12 the charming Emilia without feel 
ing, in he breaſt, at once the glow of love and the tender 
neſs of virtuous friendſhip. - The unſtudied graces of he 
behavior and the pleaſing accents of her tongue, inſenfibl 
draw thou on with 1 for a nearer enjoyment. of they ; bu 
even her ſmiles carry in #hey a filent reproot to the in 
- pulſes of licentious love. Thus though the attraCtives « 
her beauty play almoſt irreſif ibly upon Zhou and create de 
fire, you immediately ſtand corrected, not by the ſeverit 
but by the decency of her virtue. That ſweetneſs an 
good humor, / be (m) ſo viſible in her face, natural! 
diffuſe 5 itſelf into every word and action. A man be (/ 
a ſavage, who, at the fight of Emilia be (in) not more it 


clined to do her good than gratify 1 5% “f. Her perſon, 3 


the Engliſh Language. 81 
be (m) thus ſtudiouſly embelliſhed by nature, thus a- 
drned with unpremeditated graces, be (mn) a fit lodging for 
mind ſo fair and lovely; there dwell rational piety, mo- 
t hope and cheerful reſignation. Were I relate 1 
at part of Emilia's life 20% give 15 her an opportunity 
exerting the heroiſm of chriſtianity, it make (pp) too ſad 
jd too tender a ſtory. But when I conſider her alone in 
We midſt of her diſtreſſes, looking beyond this gloomy 
le of affliction and ſorrow into the joys of heaven and 
mortality, and when I ſee her in converſation, thought- 
is and eaſy, as if ſhe were the moſt happy creature in 
We world, I be (n) tranſported with admiration. 


1+... Twelfth Leſſon. Shenflone, Vol 2 
People be (m), perhaps vitious (comp.)* in towns, be- 
uſe He (plu.) have few (comp.) natural objects there em- 
oy I their attention or admiration: Likewiſe beeauſe 
e vitious character tend 5 encourage 1 and keep another 
countenance, However it be (2), excluding accidental 
rcumſtances, the large (ſuper. ) city (plu.) are the vicious 
v . 4 
Virtue (plu.) like efence (plu.) loſe their fragrance when 
xpoled. He (plu.) be (in) ſenſitive plant (plu.) which 
ar 37 not too familiar approach. (plu. _ 
Let I be careful diſtinguiſh 1 modeſty, which be (n) e- 
r amiable, from reſerve, who be (m) only prudent, A 
an be (mn) ſometimes hated for pride when it be (4) an ex- 
ls of humility uh give 15 the occaſion. 14 1 8 4H 


. | Thirteenth Leſſon. | 
* The Hiflory of Don Pedro. Shenſtone, Vol. 2. 
The action (plu.) of our /ife (plu.) even that (plu.) I(plu.) 
all important (ſuper.) ſeem as much ſubject to triſfe (plu.) 
sour /zfe (plu.) themſelves. I (plu.) frame many notable 
ect (plu.) in imagination and promiſe to ourſelves a 51 


* 


* Vitious muſt be made in the comparative degree, &c. He 
Puſt be made plural. (Super.) ſtands for ſuperlative. 


82 ö 4 e 22 my 


oc her /ine (plu.) but what be (u, immediately percept 


144 the road by which ſhe fally 12 forth, ſerve 12 convey 


1 his thoughts upon the advancement of military fortific 


qual term of life. It be (n) however in the power of thi 
minute (ſuper.) accident, ſhorten 1 the one and diſconceſ 
the other. It is with mankind as with certain fire-engu 
(plu.) who:motion be (a) ſtopped i in the midſt of it rapidity 
by. the interpoſition of a ſtraw in a particular part of th 
The following tranſlation from the original Spaniſh 
ſufficiently illuſtrate 37 the foregoing aſſertions. Don Pe 
. dro be (u) one of the principal grandees of his age an( 
country, He have (e) a genius equal to he birth, and a dil 


(u) ne 
$ abilit 
come 
in im 
(a0) al 
little 
narch 
cation 


his pe 
poſition remarkahle contemplative. It be () his cuſtom This | 
on this account, retire 1 from the world at ſtated periodWillity ; 


and indulge 1 heſelf in all the mazes of a fine imagination 
It happen 12 as he one day ſit 12 in his ſtudy, that hi 
fix 12 his eye on a neighboring ſpider. The moſt trivi; 
object (if any natural object be (o) termed ſo) ſerve 12 
frequently for the foundation of ſome moral and ſublim 
reflection. He ſurvey 12 the creature attentive, and in 
dulge 12 the bias of he thought, till he be (4 u 2 lot in the 
excurſions of a profound reverie. 

The curious workmanſhip of this. niegarded animi 
bring 12 at once into his mind the whole art of fortifica 
tion, He obſerve 12 the deficiency of human ſkill, an- 
that no cunning contrive 27 e ſo proper a habitation | 
He find 12 that no violence affe&t 25 the extremity (plu. 


ed v 
Je inge 
prince 
not ai 
e pail 
ceivec 


ble, and liable alarm 1 her at the center. He obſerve 


intelligence from without, at the ſame time that it add! 
ſirength and ſtability to the work within. He be (4) was, 
once ſurpriſed and pleaſed with an object, which, thougWHe ha 
common, he happen 12 not behold 3 in the ſame light o 


a un 
with the ſame attention. From this inſtant he bend 


icle w 
hin a 
pain 
F. on 
ing at 


tion: And he often declare 12 it be Cu) this trivial inc 
dent that give 12 he a reliſh for that ſtudy, which he al 
terwards purſue 12 with ſuch application and ſucceſs. 
He ſpend 12 in ſhort ſo much time upon the attainmeiſ pag 
ok this ſcience, that he grow 12 as capable of executing a enter 
ny _ on lol as A none rags 29 he. ' Nothin ig (pl 


) 
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u) now Wie but practice complete 1 the fame of 
abilities. That in ſhort be (z) his next purſuit. He 
come 12 deſirous of experiencing what be (w) ſo ſueceſs- 


| in imagination and to make that mural ſallies, which 


(w) attended there with victory. To this end he have 
little do 1, but to excite the ambition of his young 
narch to enforce, by teſtimony of his friends, his qua- 
cations for the poſt he ſeek 12; and on the firſt delivery 
his petition, to obtain preferment from the king. 

This happen 12 to be a time of the profoundelt tran- 
illity; little agreeable to a perſon eager of glory, fur- 


e ingenious nobleman. He well know 12 the ambition 
princes, and of his monarch in particular. 
| not acquainted with his own. That imperious and ſub- 
paſſion be (n) often predominant (ſuper) when it is leaſt 
FWceived. When it once prevail 5 in any great degree, we 
our reaſon grow ſubſervient, and inſtead of undeceiv- 
7, the confirms eve in our error, and levels the mounds 
ſmooth ; the obſtructions which it is her natural province 
Fl interpoſe. This be () the caſe of Don Pedro. 
icaey of his taſte increaſed his ſenſiblity, and his ſenſi- 
"ity make 12 he more a flave. The mind of man, like 


ne (comp) parts of matter, the more delicate it is, na- 
ti 1 admit 5 the more deep and the more viſible impreſ- 


The pure (ſuper) ſpirits be (m) the ſooneſt apt take 
lame. 


ount of the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as indeed 
was, into very unwarrantable ſchemes. 


0 
1 
10 
NC 


a univerſal monarchy. He have (e) calculated every 


Thin a few days to preſent his project to the king. 


y on foot, together with means and opportunities of 
ing an immenſe one. It am () impoſſible anſwer 1 for 


Aenterprize. Difficulty often attend 5 the execution of 
g 5 (plu) the feaſible (ſuper) and well contrived | in theory. 
But 


ſhed with {kill and conſcious of abilities. Such be (2) 


But he be 


The 


Let we therefore be the more candid to he, on 


le have (e) in brief conceived a project, to give his maſ- 
cle with the utmoſt labor and perciſion, and intend 12 


Ppain be (z) then in a ſtate of affluence; have (e) a large 


poſſible events that deſtroy 21 their hope (plu) of ſuch 


a3 


5 
* 2 * 
| 
3 


flance. that conſpire 12 favor it, think 13 the project! 


But fortune not put 14 herſelf to any particular trouble 


Don Pedro, big with vaſt deſigns, be (a) one day 1 7 0 
in the fields. He be () promiſed next morning an aud 


the miſerable (ſuper.) confuſion. He have (e) the delic 


the conſequence, It be (x ) an age to them, ere they n 


ſmile, to find the anxiety they undergo 12 for ſuch peril 
able habitations. Yet he conſider 12 that his contemnt | 
u) only the effect of his own ſuperiority ; that there! 


ject, know 12 the poſture of fair (plu) in Europe at th 
time, the ambition of the princes and the many circu 


( aa) agreed to, put in practice and, without ſome part 
cular. interpoſition of fortune, be attended with ſucce 


bout the matter.. 


5 * 


ence with the king. He was preparing Heſelf for a conre 
ſation, which prove 21 of ſo much conſequence to ; 
mankind; when walking thoughtfully along, and regard: 
of his path, his foot happen 12 to ſtumble and oyerturn; 
ant neſt. He caſt his eyes upon the ground ſee 1 the 0 
cafion of he miſtake, where he ſpy 12 the little animals] 


cy of ſentiment to be real ſorry for what he do 35, a 
putting himſelf in their condition, begin 12 reflect 1 upc 


cover 25 their tranquillity. He view 12 they with a ſort 


/ ſome created beings, to 20 his own ſpecies appear! 
as trifling. His remarks not ceaſe 14 here. He conſid: 


12 his future enterprize, with an eye to ſuch a race 


beings. He find 12 it appear 10 to hey in a light as di 
advantageous, as the ambition and vain-glory of à ant 2 


pear 29 to himſelf. How ridiculous, he ſay 12, this n 


public appear 10 to J, ifI diſcern 25 its actions, as it ha 


) probably many that be (m) analogous to thoſe 
human nature! Suppoſe them at continual variance abo 
the property of a grain of ſand. Suppoſe one, that a 
quire 35 a few ſands more to his portion, as alſo one gril 
of wheat, and one ſmall particle of barley. flour, think! 


himſelf qualified to tyrannize over his equals, and to lord 
uncontrolled. Conſider him, on this account, not cot 


tented make 1 uſe of the numerous Jeg with which natut 


, | ſupp 


ply 
allow « 
me, a 
ſtly th 
the 
is in 


ead of 


ey no 
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jong I 
jeir o 


gethe 


doub 
eings 
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ptatic 
| prop 


See 1 
draw 
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plervei 


dſtruQ 


All E 
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gular 
eſent 


Of ti 


red, 


The. 
the 1 
aſon 
ote. 4 
beate. 


me, attending ſalemnly upon the proceſſion. Suppoſe 
fly that among this people, the prime miniſter perſuade 


is in order to be ſtiled the ſovereign of two h://ocks, in- 
ead of one; while perhaps their preſent condition leave 5 


me, it is in the power of the inconſiderable (ſuper.) a- 
jong mankind, nay of any ſpecies of animals ſuperior to 
jeir own, to deſtroy at once the miniſter and people all 
gether: This doubtleſs be (m) very ridieu ous ; yet this 
doubtleſs my own caſe, in reſpect to many ſubordinate 
ings and very certainly of the ſupreme one, Farewell 
Wus, ye air-built citadels ! Farewell, viſions of unſolid 
ory | Don Pedro ſeek 37 no honor of ſo equivocal an ac- 
ptation, as degrade 1 his character to a ſuperior {pecies, 
proportion as it exalt 5 he before his own. 

See here a juſt conciufion ! In ſhort he find 12 it ſo fair- 


y and retire ; of which whimſical relation it be (h wel 
ſerved, that a ſpider enſlave 31 the world, if an ant not 
ſtruct 35 his delign, 


[ LEREGAIHIL AR VERBS. 
AA Engliſh verbs that make the paſt time and participle 


ed, are accounted regular: all that vary from this rule 


ay be called irregular, I ſhall rank the whole of our ir- 


Woular verbs under three heads; firſt thoſe that make the 


"Felent tenſe, paſt and participle all alike ; as, 
| | Preſent. . Participle. 
hurt 33 ͤ © hurt 

Of this kind are the following : beat, burſt, caſt, colt, 

It, heat, hit, knit, let, put, read, rent, rid, ſet, ſhed, 
red, {but, flit, tpilt, ſpread, thruſt, Wet... 

. The. addition of ed after d or t, would render the fond 

the word diſagreeable ; as, bitted, pultes, Se. for which 

aſon it is omitted. 


ote. Beat ſometimes makes beaten in the participle; and heat, 
beated, = H | 2. Thoſe 
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pply. 15 him, borne aloft by a couple Lav within the 
allow of a huſk of wheat, five or ſix other, at the ſame 
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the reſt levy 1 war upon a neighboring colony; and 


y nothing to with beſides ſuperfluities. At the ſame 


drawn, as immediately to drop his project, leave the ar- 
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A Grammatical Infliat of 


2̃. Thoſe that make the paſt time and participle a A Th 


but different from the preſent time; as the following, my 
2 Preſent. Paſt & Part. | Preſent.  Paltand Pa 6h Fe 
Awake Awoke ag! den gin 
abide abode 5 unbend unbent 
be deen l bereave bereſt "oY 
behold | beheld _ | beſeech. beſought ow 
bind bound leap leapt or leap eak 
bleed bled lend lent 
breed breed loſe loſt 
bring brought make made 
build built or builded | mean meant 
buy bought meet met 
catch caught P paid 
creep crept rend rent 
deal dealt I aid * 
dig dug Jſeek ſought aw 
dream dreamt ell fold ink 
dwell. dwelt | ſend ſent ive 
= fed || ſhoot ſhot t 
e ele | fleep ſlept Ml 
fight fought | ſling ASS - 
find found ſmell ſmelt rſake 
flee fled. ; ſpend ſpent eeze | 
fling flung | ſpin ſpun fer 
geld gelt or gelded ſtand ſtood ve 
gild gilt or gilded | ſtick. ſtuck —_ 
gird girt Or girded | ſting ſtung row 
grind ground ſweep ſwept few 
hang munernangen ſweat ſwet ide 
have had -.4teach -: anne 
hear heard Eo told now 
keep kept think thought de 
lay laid | weep wept ad 
: ond” led | wind wound ; or lie 
leave left | work vrought or q 
; | wring Wrong de 
win won 


1 


gin 


Paſt. 


bore or bare 
began 


bade 
bit 
blew 
broke 


chid 
choſe 
clove or clave 


came 


crew 


durſt 


died 


did 
drew 


drank 
drove 


ate 


fell 
flew 


forſook 
froze 
got 


gave 
went 
| grew 


hewed 


hid 


held 


knew 
laded 


loaded 


lay 


mowed 
rode 
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3. Thoſe that have the 
ent; as the following. 


gent Tenſe. 
ar 


preſent, paſt and participle all dif. 


Piarticiple. 


borne or born 
begun 
bidden 


bitten 
blown 
broken 
chidden 


choſen 
cloven or cleft 
come 
crowed 


dared 


dead 


done 
drawn 
drunk 


driven 
eaten 


fallen 


flown 
forſaken 
frozen 


gotten 
given 


gone 


grown 


hewn 


hidden 


holden 


known © 


laden 
loaded or loaden 


lain 


mow 


ridden 
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Preſent Tenfe. Paſt. Partic 11 N 
ring rang or rung rung 
riſe roſe riſen 
run ran en | 
ſee ſaw ſeen rite 
ſaw ſawed ſawn nh 
ſeeth . ſodden 
ſhave ſhaved ſhaven | 
ſhake ſhook _ ſhaken 
mear ſheared ſhorn 
_ ftrew ſtrewed - ſtrewn had as 
ny GE alſo. | am do 
flrow ſtrowed ſtrown le has 
ſhew thewed ſhewn will la 
7 alſo _ f e mea 
ſhow ſhowed ſhown is mat 
ſhrink ſhrank or trunk: ſhrunk he bot 
fivg ſang or fung ſung ou wa 
fink fank or ſunk. ſunk nee is 
fit ſat | ſitten lim an 
flay flew flain le dare 
flide lid _ flidden le nee. 
ſmite ſmote ſmit ten ome a 
| fow ſowed ſown below 
| _ fpoke ſpoken ome | 
SW ſpring ſprang or fprung ſprung 0 the! 
= ſteal ſtole ſtolen Where 
| | flink ftank or ſtunk ſtunk came 
ſtrike ſiruck ſtruck There 
= fſpir pit ſpitten Je wen 
fſtrive ſtrove ſtriven o ſenc 
; {wear ſwore ſworn WAS C 
S iwell ſwelled ſwollen or ſwelled went 
| ſwing ſwang or ſwung ſwung heſe k 
ſwim ſwam or ſwum ſwum he re: 
take took taken le is o 
een tore torn qually 
1 | thrive throve thriven ie enj 


the Eg Languages | 


threw thrown _ 
trod | 170 trodden f 

wore won 
wove | woven 
wrote written 
waxed 2 waxen 


ERRORS and CORRECTIONS. 


Errors N Corrected. 
had as goods 80. I may as well go. 
am done J have done. 
le has got to learn. He muſt learn. 
will lay down, l will lie down. 
e meant to have gone. He meant to go. 
js maſter learns him. His maſter teaches him. 
he books is or was. The books 3 are or were. 
ou was. ; You were. 
nee is, or does, or thinks. Thou art, or doſt or thin xeſt. 
lim and me went. He and I went. 
le dare not go. He dares not go. 
le need not come. He needs not come. | 
ome above ſtairs, or come Come up, or come down. 
below ſtairs. | ſtairs. - ; 
ome here. Come hither.” 0 
hee Go thither. 
There are you going? Whither are you going? 
came from there. 1 came from thence. 
Where did he come from? Whence came he? 
le went from here. He went from hence, 
o ſend of an errand. To fend on an errand. - 
was of a Friday, It was on Friday. 
ag went of an evening. TI went on, or in an evenin 
hele kind and theſe fort. This kind 1200 this ſort. 
he reaſon is hecaule, The Ne 4 is that. 
le is of all others. 8 15 of all men. 
qua ily the lame. he en 
ae enjoys bad health, She ſuikers bad health, 


00 1 2 Jex. 


* NN 


90 4 Grammatical Inflitute of 
I expect it was“. I believe it was, : 
He thinks juſt like you do. He thinks juſt as you do, 


I will not go withour you do, I will not go unleſs you do, o 
will, 


ao ha 
arate / 
nantit 
When v 


A pair of bars. A ſet of bars. We 

A pair of ſtairs. A ſet or flight of ſtairs. mit h { 

A perſon is to blame. A perſon is blameable, or nit h. 

| YES MSEC; 75; urate. 

A e of a dos A conſiderable fum, We 

1 admire to 80 f. I am pleaſed to go, or I tak eſta! 

To great delight in going, offÞbuyd, 

I am happy to go. FÞſihai 

He will go paſt +. He will go by, or paſs by. e ſay 

He took better than half. He took more than half. 1 an 

Bred and born. Born and breed. ed in 

We will have fair weather. We ſhall have fair weather, ular « 

I believe we Will. I believe we ſhall. rS, Pa 

Will we have rain? _ Shall we have rain? ſed ir 
To abide the deciſion. To abide by the deciſion. 

Hewillcomeinallnext week. He will come next week, off Mar 

7h ſome time next week. le aui, 

An hour by . The ſun an hour high. ught 

Some of the forgoing Phraſes are merely e other It is 

5 do not make ſenſe; . rat * 

Wi, 1 

N 0 1 E. 8. he me 


Plural Number. 
Some men write geniuſ”s, idea's, for the plural. B 


Fell 

this ſeems not ſo correct as geniuſes, ideas. 17 
It is diſputed, whether two handsful or two Aang ardly 
the moſt correct expreſſion. It appears to me as plain nſwer 


caſe as, wo-ſhoemakers or two ſhoes maker. The wor 
Bandful is a noun, a name of a certain quantity, and t. 
lign or the plural ought to be added to the terminatior 
Tu 


Old 

| : Ind e/; 
3M. Expect TOW — to futurity. der 7 
T Admire always implies wonder with as. Frivile, 


| To 980 paſt i is — It 1 is 4 bad Engliſh as to 97 7. 7 


- 
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wo handsful does not convey the idea; it means two ſe- 
arate hands filled; whereas 7400 handfuls means twice the 
vantity that a hand will contain, e is our meaning 
hen we uſe the word. 

We uſually ſay « the miſs Smiths ; 
mith ſeems more correct: That is, mes by the name of 


Yar; 


mith, 
urate. 
We ſay, tevelve foot, thirty pound ; 130 this eg to bs 
n eſtabliſhed idiom of the language. It is remarked by 
buyd, that this alſo is the invariable practice in the Cor- 
iſh dialect, a branch of the old Britiſh language. So alſo 
e ſay a hundred horſe, theſe are a good apple. 
lk ancientiy ſignified a number, theſe folk. 
ſed in the plural, folks. Enough was once uſed in the fin- 
ular only; enow in the plural is ſtill uſed by ſome writ- 
rs, particularly the Scotch but enough 1 is now generally 
ſed in both numbers. 
Poſſeſſioe Caſe. 


le wife, the poſſeſhve. 
ught to be, wife's diſpoſal. 
It is queitioned whether, at mr. Bell's, the beokſeller”s, 
r at mr. Bell”*s, the bookſeller, or at mr. Bell, the bookſel- 
r's, is the moſt elegant expreflion. The firſt is clearly 
he moſt correct and agreeable; except two words follow; 


aſe, I ſhould vary the expreſſion „al the fore of mr. Bell, 
okſeller and ſtationer. 


Leſſer, is uſed by ſome good writers for leſs ; 


Waps in all caſes. 
We uſe latter and later in different ſenſes. Latter refers 
ol 


0 time and place; later to time only. Prieſtley. 
Older and oldef are uſed in a ſenſe different from elder 
nd eldefl, Older and eldeſt refer to priority of time only 


| ninilege, 


the miſſes 


Or perhaps « The m ſes Smiths” is ſtill more ac- 


The word 
But it is now 


Many people uſe wives in the plural, when they ſhould 
It is at my wives diſpoſal, 


s, at mr. Bell's, the bookſeller's and lationer's; in whi h 


but it is 
ardly allowable, as /e/s, a word of acknowledged import, 


nſwers the purpoſes of The comparative of litile, and per- 


der and eldeſt are uſed to exprels precedency of rank or 


The 
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92 4 Grammtical Inſtitute of 
The words, perfect, right, univerſal, chief, extren 
carry a ſuperlative in their meaning; and conſequently d 


not admit of compariſon. Moſt perfect, moft univerſal We 
are very common and very inaccurate expreſfions. ber di 
Me often uſe the ſuperlative for the comparative, Wing, | 
Arongeſt of the two. This is not ſo correct as Prongerſ@untry 
32 Plenty tor plentiful is become ſo frequent as perhaps i Owin 
claim a place among Engliſh adjectives. Wheat is plenty want: 


he union of two adjectives, extreme cold, miſeralii We 1. 
pasr, is not eſteemed correct. The firſt ſhould be an ad hb fo 
verb, extremely cold. rae ve ch; 
TS 1 5 much. 

Pronouns... ©. ere it 

Pronouns are ſometimes uſed without any antecedent On t 
but in ſuch caſes, the antecedent is eaſily ſuggeſted by thFFiticiſmn 
mind. Ho far is it to ſuch a plice? ©* How far do yo | 
call it?“ That is, the diſtance. Whois it? ¶ ho is th 
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perſon ? 5 Ct wry Ong 
| Sometimes it feems to coaleſce with the verb in ſenſe 
“The king carried it with a high hand.” Parliam. hilSror, 3 
We vulgarly ſay, Will you ſmoke it? V 
What is vulgarly uled for that. „J a2 not {atisfied the / 
but what is was beſt.” This is incorrect, Pe fiſt 
It is very common to hear theſe phraſes, it ig me, ine; tl 
was him, This appears not ſtriftly grammatical, but hase min 
ſuch a prevalence in Eogliſh, and in other modern languagetatio! 
derived from the ſame ſource, it inclines me to think, thats, is c 
there may be reaſons for them, which are not now under 72 6: 
ſtood. The French fay, Yet moi, c'eſt lui, phraſes preciſelyÞth ver 
anſwering. to ours, it ir me, it is bim. In fome inſtances paſt ti 
| theſe cannot well be avoided, See Prieſtley on pronounsF*1 cor 
Ihe relative ao, in this and ſimilar phraſes, vhs do y:3Þmmal 
ſpeak to, muſt perhaps be admitted as an anomaly. It is thaſpde wi 
invariable practice to ule who, except among people whdſſPlt of! 
are fettered by grammatical rules. In ſpite of rules, Somet 
is ſhe married to? is more agreeable, than, whom is ſhaÞſe, ©. 
| married zo? It would be well to vary the conſtruction and ell 
place the prepoſition before the relative, 70-2whom. itted ; 
| „ LD i | 24 Verb Theſe 
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F 1 
We ſay, what ails him ? but never, he ails a fever or 


untry,' We ſay ſomething or nothing ails him. 


wanting? A debt owing to me, are eſtabliſhed phraſes. 
We ſay, a man is well read in law ; he was offered ſo 
> for a thing, where the ſubject and object ſeem to 


here it is not attended with obſcurity. 


ticiſm, „ By ſtudying conciſeneſs, we are apt to drop 


alogy ſeems to require that we ſay, I expeFed to have found 
m that is, 70 have found him there.” This is a great 


ror, and for the reaſon which he immediately aſſigns, 
at is, the time paſt is ſulſiciently indicated by the former part 


L 


1 the ſentence.“ The truth is, the time is aſeertained by 


e firſt verb, 1 expected, and carries the mind back to the 
ne; then to uſe another verb in time paſt, is to carry 
Je mind back to a time preceding the exiſtence of my ex- 
ctations. He gives an example from Hume, which, he 
s, is certainly faulty, © Theſe profecutions of William, 


* be the moſt iniquitous, &c“. It is faulty, not becauſe 
| 


th verbs are not in time paſt, but becauſe neither of them 


Jpaſt time; /eems to have been, or ſeemed to be, would have 


en correct, but ſeemed to have been, would not have been 
Fm matical. His remarks on this point ſeem to have been 
ide with leſs accuracy of judgement than we oblerve in | 


ſt of his writings. 


litted; but it is often uſed: without creating ambiguity. 
Theſe expreſſions, I had rather, you had better, I had as 


her diſeaſe. Prieſtley oblerves, that we ſay he ails ſome» 
Wing, but I do not recolle& any inſtances of this, in this 


Owing and wanting are uſed in a paſſi ve ſenſe. Mat 


we changed places; for the meaning is, /aw is well read, 
much aua offered, & c. This inverſion may be allowable, 


On the uſe of auxiliary verbs, Dr. Prieſtley has this ; 


e auxiliary 1% have, though the ſenſe relate to paſt time, 
zund him better than J expected to find him. In this caſe 


Sometimes verbs after han have no apparent nomina- 
e, © He ſpeaks with more ſpirit than is uſual.” This 
au elliptical form of expreflion, and the verb might be 


leify 


the contrary, I had rather ſeems more ancient than weul( 


- 
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leif, ſeem not grammatical. Whether had is, in theſe phraſ. 


WH ther 
es, a corruption of 4verl/d, or an old peculiarity, its gener. nto t 
al uſe, both in books and ſpeech, undoubtedly entitle it Hehildr 


to an eftabliſhment in grammar. Rather is the compar. 
tive of the old word rathe, prompt, willing. This as well 
as better and leif, were originally nouns, and might with 
propriety follow have, Had rather, i. e. bad more prompt. 
neſs or readineſs. It is probable, that if we could go far 
enough into antiquity, we ſhould find theſe phraſes might 
be reſolved on grammatical principles. At any rate, I ſe 
no reaſon for ſuppoſing them a corruption of would; for 
find no ancient writings Where 4vou/d was thus uſed. O 


which is probably derived from the 4vs// found in Chaucer 
and other ancient poets. Beſides would will not alway: 
ſupply the place of had. You would better ſtay, is not thilthink 
ſenſe of you had better ſtay. L 


a con 
Prepoſitions, Adverbs and Conjunctions. by 


While is commonly conſidered as an adverb; but ver Ar 
erroneouſly, It is a noun, fignifying time. It is wort U; 
ohile, or worth his while ; i. e. worth his time. | How i tb, 
- ſometimes uſed as implying negation © Let us take care hot 
wein, i. e that we do not fin. But this is not very cot origi 
rect, and a very unneceſſary mode of ſpeaking Above of 2, 
often uſed as an adjective — e above remarks. Then is ſomeſ The 
times uſed in the ſame manner, the then miniſtry. 'Thel one. 
Phraſes ſeem uncouth, but perhaps were formerly conſideſ ( 

ed as correct. ö FFF 
A is often uſed as equivalent to per in Latin, Four fbi] O, 
lings a buſbel. Philoſophical principles teach us to ſuppl the! 
Jor to make the ſentence complete; but it does not appeif ble 
that /or was ever uſed in theſe caſes. It is probable fro ryge 
the progreſs of language, and from old Engliſh writers, tl may 
it is a contraction of one, four ſhilling one buſhel. Soi loſt 
grammarians, ignorant of the idioms of their own tongue noſe, 
and fond of adjuſting every thing by Roman rules, baY vatic 
ſubſtituted the Latin per. Thus we ſee every day, . It 
week, per quarter, per yard, per buſhel and a * tion. 

8 | OI 
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ther pers, the offspring of ignorance and pedantry, foiſted 
Minto the language, and difinheriting our own legitimate 
children. The Engliſh is, a week, a yard, a day, &c. and 
day, is as correct in Engliſh, as per diem is in Latin. 
We ſay alſo, going a hunting, a fiſhing, a broad, a Board. 
Wallis ſuppoſes a to be a contraction of at ; Lowth thinks 
Wit a contraction of on: but I muſt think it a contraction of 
neither. The opinions of thoſe gentlemen ſuppoſe ſome- 
u ching which is not fact, viz. that nations in a rude ſtate, 
form a part of ſpeech called prepoſitions. Now it can be 
eaſily proved that languages are ſpoken, a long time with- 
out particles; and it is proved, in the foregoing pages, that 
our prepoſitions, Wc. are mere corruptions of verbs, nouns, 
and adjefrves. I am not able to determine what was the 
origin of on; but there are reaſons which incline me to 
think it derived from one or ſome word equivalent. Oz is 
a contraction of upon, which was formerly! pelt * 80 
in that ancient ballad, Chevy chace. 

« Let all our men uppone a parti ſtande, 
And do the battell of e and of ne.“. Z 
if Up is ſaid to be derived from a Gothic word, Gonifying 


tp; uppone is therefore top one. This Ad may not vil. 


"oF be the true one but is probable, and will eaſily explain the 
oF origin of the prepofition o, which ſtrictly retains the ſenſe 
Hof top one. — This conjecture is confirmed by another fact. 
The numeral adjective one was formerly ſpelt o as well as 
T1127 

le But and fortune be my chance, - 

I dar met him oz man for on” Chevy chace. | 
i On therefore is but an abbreviation of the noun top, and 
pf the numeral one; and in this ſenſe may be applied to viſi- 
pech ble objects—and thefe are the only objects with which 
0 rude nations are converſant. From this ſenſe, top one, it 
tui may eafily be transferred to a figurative ſenſe, and having 
loft the word wp or top, it may be applied to many pur- 
g poſes, which it could not have anſwered beſore its deri- 
bY vation was loſt. 

It is more probable that a, in the phraſes before men- 
6 tioned, is a corruption of one, or ſome word 0 * 
rue : 
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ver had the ſame ſignification. 


But on muſt have had ſome other ſignification than it hi 


or mixing, do not convey very rational ideas. He ts on 


_ a fiſhing. ” But on his theory it ought to be on 22 


or that if they had uſed on in the abſtract ſenſe which; 


riginal connection between come and on. 


but that it did not come through the word een, and nit oft 


We obſerve, that our language origloatly contained fe 
or no connectives. Savages ſpeak :hus We go hunt—y 
go fide, or we go one hunt. vue go one fide. They uſe noun 
and werbs without connectives; as may be obſerved amor 
the natives of this country. The words which we cal 
' Prepoſitions, conj unctions, &c. are the laſt words which ar 
formed, and they are formed, as was before remarked 
from other words. | 

This explanation will account for the phraſes, and mak 

our forefathers talk ſenſe. Whereas the hypotheſis « 
Walli or Lowth will turn into nonſenſe ſuch phraſes i 
theſe, a. long, among, which are formed in the ſame ma 
ner as a coming. It is true, indeed, that in Saxon, amon 
about, were written onmang, e as Lowth obſerve 


now; for among is derived trom gemangan to mix -and onni 


mong or one mixing with others” is a very rational metho- 
of ſpeaking. So the phraſe in the Saxon goſpel, quote 
by Lowth, © Ic wylle gan on fixoth, js tranſlated, « Ip 


mould tranſlate it, © I will go one fiſbing, or in the wo 
dern idiom, a „ing The ideas which we annex to 
are artificially combined, and expreſſed by that abbrevig 
tion, But ſavages apply the words to viſible objects onh 
and it is againſt all probability, that they ſhould el 
what are called the complex ideas of on coming, on goint 


now annex to it, which it is very certain they did not, the 
ſhould apply it to ſuch verbs. There appears to me no 
The connectio 
which we frame in our minds between the action of comil 
and the prepoſition on, is a very artificial refined conn'dit is, & 
tion, and muſt be the invention of philoſophy. Tel 

gloct is obviouſly derived from Zwwelve on clock, or twelve! 
clock; moſt probably from . Lowth however obſerve 
that although © The e with a before a participle, i 


Ob 
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t of uſe | in the ſolemn ſtyle, yet they till prevail in fa 
lar diſcourſe. They are eſtabliſhed by long uſage and 
od authority; and there ſeems to be no reaſon why 
-y ſhould be utterly rejected.“ We are much obliged 
this conceſſion in favor of the true Englith idiom. The 
icle à in the ſenſe of one, is the proper word to pre- 
ie the participle; and a walking, a ſhooting, are better 
Woliſh, even in the ſolemn ſtyle, than on walking, on 
edÞÞting. This is one of the many inſtances in which the 
mon people, who purſue old cuſtoms, and have never 
n led aſtray by artificial rules or wild cODJectures, ſpeak 
ter Engliſh than philoſophers. 
am not certain that the foregoing explication of on 
aul one will be ſatis factory; but it is evident that they 
Fre formerly uſed proxiticuoully. 80 in the Battle of 
reWerburn; 

A Scottiſh night hovered upon the beſt bent 

\ watche I dare well ſaye: | 

So was he ware one the noble Percye 

n the dawninge of the daye.” 

Wt is, ware on for aware of. 

The durſte not looke ene my bred bannor, 

or all England to haylle.“ 

t is—They durſt not look on my broad banner, 

For all England to profit. „„ e. 
Was I not yeſterday at the Newe Caſtell, 

What ſtands ſo fayere one . ? 

Is, 0 Tyne. Ibm. 

The Lord of 1 in armor brighte 

Jne the other hand he ſhall be.” 

Eiche one other ſo faſte they bett?“ Ibm. 

he editor ſays one for on, in this Place. * either 
| make ſenſe. 

Ine ſtanderes ſtood ſtil one elke fide.” | Ibm. 
t is, Standers by flood ſtill on each ſide. 
Then one the morrow they made them beeres—” 

tis, On the morrow. Ibm. 
ppon and on are alſo uſed in the "IO poem. 


ut whatever may be the origin of a, whether ay 
rom 
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from on, one, at, the article a, or other word equival 
the phraſes, a bed, a board, aſleep, a hunting, muſt be x 


mitted as correct Engliſh. They are juſt as correQ 
alite, away, aſtray, which are not diſputed. Falſe crit 


veſſel from the deck. 


. prepoſition under is compoſed of the ſame word on, and 


d not 
rathe. 
Aver, 
1d not 
joms 1 
the ! 
gener 


reeab 
word ſignifying bottom; mneath, neder, nadir, or nethellis fou 


ciſm has. ſubſtituted en board for a . ſhould hay 
taught us in- board alſo, for diſtinguiſhing the hole of 


I cannot diſmiſs.this ſubject without obſerving, that 


on nether or on neder. On my hypotheſis, upon the table, i erſe f 
top one table; a very rational and obvious method of ſpe alle exp 


ing among nations in a rude ſtate, who converſe by name Comp 


But on Lowth's hypotheſis, under the table, is, on both ob; 
table; an expreſſion totally inapplicable. and abſurd 1 in mo 
caſes, where under is uſed. 


bited 


As are 
Adry, athrift, are compounded. like. aftray, away, d feren 
cannot be explained on Lowth's principles, nd, a 
Lowth condemns this expreſſion, “In one hour ic hen a 


great riches come to nought.” But this word was formeſſat are 
_ ly in the fingular number. Chaucer uſes richeſſe almoſſis wil 
invariably in the ſingular, and makes the plural iche an 


Many was formerly uſed in the ſingular number— peop 
« Apainſt ſo manye foo. that is foe. | The 


| Monde the propriety of the phraſe, many a man. :, fo 


Lowth alſo reprobates this form of expreſſion, it 7s th: gt: 


at is they. I believe theſe phraſes may be defended on ph feet | 


loſophical principles; zheſe and they collectively formin 

an agent or ſubject, repreſented by iz, At any rate ti 
idiom is ſo well eſtabliſhed, and the other conſtruction (1) 
ſo awkward, that an Engliſh ear cannot conſent to ti. 4. 
corre&tion—they are they. No French man diſputes t ah, 
propriety of ce ſont eux, ce ſont elles—phraſes which are ¶ impr 


uaphiloſophical as ours, it ig theſe or they. And in ſpite q arti 


great names, theſe phraſes | will always be uſed as gookiji. - 


_ Engliſh. 6% W 
| Our anceſtors conſidered aſhes as Gngular. « The 4ſ% Au int. 
of an heifer—/an7ifieth to the purifying of the fle ll Is trat 


SantHfieth is not a miſtake—the tranſlators of the Bib 


ds: 
d fro 
bgelic 


e 
10 


d not admit 70. 
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q not make ſuch blunders. 


rather uſed as a plural. 
Averſe and averſion, Lowth ſays, ſeem to require from 
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joms rather than Engliſh. The true force and propriety 
the Engliſh particles are known ouly by their uſe. To 
generally uſed after theſe words—it is much the moſt 


reeable, and on examining the original meaning of f, 
is found to be the moſt correct. A Latiniſt may reliſh 


erſe from, but an Engliſh ear is not eaſily reconciled to 


Ne expreſſion. 


Compare is followed by 5 or 70. With is uſed, when 
70 objects are compared which are together, and ex- 


bited at a ſingle view. To is ſometimes uſed, when ob- 


As are abſent from each other. Or perhaps this is the 
ference; with is uſed when two things are of the ſame 
nd, and alike in the capital figure or properties; 7o, 


hen a compariſon is inſtituted de novo, or between things 


at are not commonly aſſociated in idea. Of the former 
is will ſerve as an example“ He compared one picture 
% another.“ 
people o a ſwarm of bees.“ 


The adjectives Jong, bread, thick, deep, high, old, di 45 


, follow the nouns which they qualify, as, five f eet 
g—tawo feet broad—four feet thick—one yard deep ten- 


feet bigh—ſeven- years old—three miles di NMant. 


CRITIcAL NOTES by DR. LOW TH. 


(1 ) 6 And 1 perſecuted this way unto e death.“ Acts 
% The apoſtle does not mean any particular ſort of 


ath, but death in general: the definite article therefore 
improperly uſed. 
article: agreeable to the original. 
Wl, 24. 

% When He, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 


u into all truth, John xvi. 13. That is, according to 


ds: very different from the meaning of the Evangeliſt, 
from the original, into all truth; that? is, into all e- 
boelical truth. 


But in modern times, aſhes 
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His ears at times ſeem to admit Latin 


Of the latter, %% Homer compares a croud 


It ought to be unto death, without 
See alfo 2. Chron. 


is tranſlation, into all truth whatſoever, into truth of all 


«6 Truly 0 
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e Truly this was the Son of God,” Mat. xxvii. 54. 2 
Mark xv. 39. This tranflation ſuppoſes that the Rom 
centurion had a proper and adequate notion of the chary 
ter of Jeſus, as the Son of God in a peculiar and inconfff 

municable ſenſe; whereas, it is probable, both from t 
circumſtances of hiſtory, and from the expreſſion of t. 
original, {a Son of God, or of a God, not the Son) th 
he only meaned to acknowledge bim to be an extraordin; 
Perſon, and more than a mere man; according to his on 
notion of Sons of Gods in the Pagan theology. This 
alſo more agreeable to St. Luke's account of the ſame co 
| feſſion of the Centurion, «©« Certainly this was a righteo 
, man;” not the Juſt One, The ſame may be obſer ved S 
NMiebuchadnezzar's words, Dan. iii. 25.—“ and the form 
the fourth is like She ſon of God; it ought to be exprefl: 
by the indefinite article, like a ſon of God, as 'Theodotic 
very properly renders it; that is, like an angel; accorci 
to Nebuchadnezzar's own account of it in the 28th ver 
«« Bleffed be God, who hath ſent his angel, and delize 
his ſervants.“ See alſo Luke xix. . 


« Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?“ P:Sbout 
Itought to be, the wheel; uſed as an inſtrument for tithe m 
particular purpoſe of torturing criminals: as Shakeſpearnd a] 
Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me P. 31 
Death on he wheel, or at wild horſes heels.” ectiv. 
„ God Almighty bath given reaſon to a man to beſpeing 
Iight unto him,” Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I. cha (6) 
v. 12. It ſhould rather be,“ to man, in general. t the 
| {2)- The word many is taken collectively as a ſubſtantiſpngra 
O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 1 
Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with blefling Bolingbroke 
Before he was what thou wouldit have him be?” 11 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. N Tr: 
But it will be hard to reconcile to any grammatical pi = 
Priety the following phraſe: Many one there be, that far, 
my ſoul, There is no help for him in his God.” Pſal. iii. Mlilto. 
"46 Hoes many a meſſage would he ſend?” “ Places 


Swift, Verſes on his own deatPoem 
cc He would ſend many a e, is right: but the qu 


t 
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tion boww ſeems to deſtroy: the unity, or collective nature of 
he idea; and therefore it ought to have been expreſſed, if 
he meaſure would have allowed of it, without the article, 
0 the plural number; “ how many me 8 M2 

(3). “ There were ſlain of them upon à three thouſand 
men:“ that is, to the number of thres thouſand. I Mac. 
v. 15. © About an eight days;” that is, a ſpace of eight 
lays. , Luke ix. 28. But the expreſſion is obſolete, or at 
eaſt vulgar; and, we may add likewiſe, improper; for nei- 
her of theſe numbers has been reduced by uſe and conve- 
tence into one collective and compact idea, like a hundred, 
and a 7houſand ; each of which like a dozen or a ſcore, we 
re accuſtomed equally to conſider on certain occaſions-as 
2 ſimple unity. 
nY (4) © Chrilt his ſake,” in'our liturgy is a lake, either 
f the printers, or of the compilers, “ Nevertheleſs, Aſa 
Ws heart was perfect with the Lord.,“ 1 Kings xv. 14. © To 
ee whether Mordecai his matters would ſtand.” Eſther iii. 4. 
(5) © It is very probable, that this convocation was called, 
d clear ſome doubt, that King James might have had, 
bout the lawfulneſs of the Hollanders heir throwing off 
Ihe monarchy of Spain, and heir withdrawing for you 
nd all their allegiance to that crown“ Wellwoog's memoirs, 
b. 31. 6th Edit.. In this ſentence, the pronominal ade 
ective their is twice improperly added, the rann cale 
xing ſufficiently expreſſed without it. 
(6) Some writers have uſed ye as the objective caſe plural 
t the Pronoun of the ſecond mne very improperly, and 
Ingrammatically. 

6 The more ſhame for e: holy men I thought ye. 


de, Shakeſpear, Hen. VIII. | 

I But tyrants dread' ye; leſt your juſt decree 
Transfer the pow'r, and ſet the people free.“ Prior. 
p His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both.“ 

ay Milton, P. L. ii. 734. 
may | ee uſes the Ce manner of expreſſion in a few other 


Furleſque ſtyle, which often imitates a vulgar end incorrect. 


LEY 
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laces of his Paradiſe Loſt, and more frequently in his 
oems. It may perhaps be allowed in the Comic and 
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pronunciation: as, © By the Lord. I knew ye, as well u Ch 


he that made yer”. Shakeſpear 1 Henry IV. But in thel 
ſerious and ſolemn ſtyle no authority! is ſufficient to juſtify A 


ſo manifeſt a ſoleciſm. "199 That 


in the objective caſe after a prepoſition: „“ Every of us, 
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| 5 tion of %, formed by the vulgar from the habit of termi 


The Singular and Plural form ſeem to be confounded (10) 
in the following ſeritence; « Paſs ye away, thou inhabi- 
tants of Saphir.” Micah i. 11. 

(7) His ſelf and their ſelves were formerly i in ofe, even 


each for his ſelf, labored how to recover him.” Sidney. 
« That they would villingly : and of their ſelves endeavor 
to keep a perpetrunt nne Stat. 2. and 3 Ed. VI. ch. 


(8) Double comparatives and ſuperlatives are improper: 
| The Duke of Milan, 

And his more brave daughter could control thee.” 
SGiankeſpear, 'Tempeſt. 

« Alter the 125 flraitef ſect of our religion 1 lived: 

Phariſee.“ Acts xxvi. 5. So likewiſe adjectives, that have 
in themſelves a ſuperlative ſignification, admit not proper 
ly the ſuperlative form ſuperadded : « Whoſoever of you 
will be ch:efe}t, ſhall be ſervant of all.“ Mark x. 44. One 
of the firſt and ch:efeft inftances of prudence. Atterbury,ſſh : 
Serm. IV. While the extremeſt parts of earth were me⸗ 
ditating a ſubmiſſion.“ Ibid, I. 4. 
But firſt and chigfeſt with thee bring 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne,: 
The Cherub contemplation, Milton, II Penſeroſ 

That on the ſea's extremeſi border ſtood.” 
18 Addiſon's Travels 
(9) © Leſer, ſuyn Mr. Johnſon, is a barbarous corrup* 


nating compariſons in er.“ 
* Attend to what a /z/zr Muſe zndiegs: 5 Addiſon, 
© 'The tongue is like a race- horſe; which runs the faſt- 
er, the leſer weight it carries.“ Addiſon, Spect. No. 247 
Morſer ſounds much more barbarous, only becauſe ii 
bas not been ſo frequently uſed, LE 
FB 5 « Changed : 
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7 Changed to 2 worſer ſhape thou canſt not be.? 7 2 


ie Sbakeſpear, 1 Hen. VI. 
5 A dreadful quiet felt, and wor/er far 
That arms, a ſullen interval of war” Dryden. 


d (10) Thou in the polite, and even in che familiar ſiyle! is 
i. Jſuſed, and the plural you is employed inſtead of it; we 
, you have, not thou haſt. Though in this caſe, we apply 
ns to a ſingle perſon, yet the verb too muſt agree with it 
s,Þ the plural number; it muſt neceſſarily be, you haveg not 
L baſt. You was, the fecond per ſon plural of the pronoun 
orſaced in agreement with the firſt or third perſon ſingular 
b. F the verb, is an eroneous ſoleciſm, and yet authors of 
e firſt rank have inadvertently fallen into it. Know- 
g that you was my old maſter's good friend.“ Addiſon, 
ect. No. 517. The account you wa, pleaſed to ſend” 
e. Bently, Phileleuch. Lipſ. Part II. Letter. Would 
God you was within her reach.” Bolingbroke to Swift, 
etter 46. © If you was here.“ Ditto, Letter 47. Iam 
iſt now as well as when you was here.” Pope to Swift, 
8. to Letter 56. On the contrary the ſolemn ſtyle ad- 
its not of you for a ſingle perſon. This hath led Mr. 
ope into a a great e in the beginning of his Meſ- 
ah: ; 


«a 0 thou my voice inſpire, | 
Who bauch Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! l 
he ſolemnity of the ſtyle would not admit of you for hen 
the pronoun; nor the meaſure of the verſe fouchedſt or 
aſt touch, in the verb, as it indiſpenſably ought to be, in 
ſoqpe one, or the other of cheſe two forms; you, who touch 
h or thou who touched/t, or didſt touch. _ ; 
(11) Hath properly belongs to the ſerious and ſblemin 
ple; has to the familiar. The ſame may be obſerved of 
h and does. N 
© But, confounded with thy art, 


on. Inquires her name, that has his heart.“ Waller. 
ſt} The unwearied ſun from day to day 8 
4% Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay.” Addiſon. 


Ihe nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of the rerſe, 
ems to require in theſe places bath and doth, A 
ed 1 1 Pom 2:1. The 
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(12) The auxiliary verb will is always ined in the ſe hat ſ 
cond and third perſons fingular wilt and will; but the veriſhead.' 
to will, not being an auxiliary, is tormed regularly; I ai (15 
thou willeſt, He 4willeth or wills, * Thou that art thbe p 
author and beſtower of life, canſt doubtleſs reſtore it Muires 
thou wi/”/z, and when thou will/t ; but whether thojſhavin; 
wilt (wilt) pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that thou alonnake 
knoweſt. Atterbury, Serm. I. 7. Hann 
613) JI doubt much of the propriety of the blowing exYhoulc 


_— : © The rules of our holy religion, from which WMiiſt. 
are infinitely fwerved.* Tillotſon, vol. i. Serm. 27. * ThWiſuſe 
whole obligation of that law and coyenant, which Godhplace. 
made with the Jews, vas alſo ceaſed.” Ibid. vol. ii. Serm. 5 Iiſon, 
Whoſe number was now amounted to three hundred propr 
Swift's conteſts. and diſſenſions, chap. iii. This mareſchaſ$n th. 
upon ſome diſcontent, war entered into a conſpiracy agaiuſſhem. 
his maſter.” Additon, Freeholder, No. 31. Neuter verb (16) 
are ſometimes employed very improperly as actives: * Goferb 
ee thee away into the land of Judah.“ Amos vii. 12. ular, 
thiok | it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charitii * 
and erect the reputation of one upon the ruins of another! ] 
Atterbury, Serm. I. 2. © So many learned men, that hav} I 


ſpent their whole time and pains to agree the ſacred with 


my. vol. p. 296. 
& How would the 7 my 8 zails f 9 
Pope, Odyſſ. xiv. 447 F 


— If Jove this arm ſucceed, : . £6 2X1. 215 Til 
And active verbs are as improperly made neuter: as, « 
muſt premiſe with three circumſtances.” Swift, Q. Anne'Ftion: 
Laſt. Miniſtry, chap. 2: * Thoſe that think to ingratiatÞot tl 
with him by calumniating me.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Phahpicks 
laris, p. 1 59. — 1 
(14) N with i ſhort, hath been improperly uſed Ear 


the paſt time of this verb, That form of the firſt or pri 
mogenial earth, which rife immediately out of chaos, wit 
not the ſame, nor like to that of the preſent earth.” Burnet' 
Theory of the Earth, B. I, chap. 4. If we hold in” | 
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ſe hat ſcripturs concluſion, that all mankind riſe from one 
rMWcad.' Ibid B. II. chap. 7. 
ill (15) Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation of 
be participle of the verb /t. The analogy plainly re- 
zuires /itten; which was formerly in uſe: * The army 
aving /itten there ſo long,”—* Which was enough to 
nake. him ftir, that would not have ten ſtill, though 
Hannibal had been quiet.” Raleigh. That no parliament 
ould be diſſolved, till it had fzten five months, Hobbes, 
iſt. of Civil Wars, p. 257. But it is now almoſt wholly 
lifuſed, the form of the paſt time /t, having taken its 
:0FÞlace. The court vas /at, before Sir Roger came“ Ad- 
Aiſon, Spect. No. 122. Dr Middleton hath, with great 
Propriety, reſtored the true participle: — To have ſitter 
pn the heads of the apoſtles;—to have ſitter upon each of 
hem.“ Works, vol. ii. p. 30. | 
(16) The neuter verb Jie is frequently confounded with the 
erb active 2 lay, (that is, to put or place; } which is re- 
ular, and has in the paſt time and participle /ayed or laid. 

% For him, thro” hoſtile camps I bent my way, | 

For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I /ay; 

Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath I bear,” 

Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 

ere lay is evidently uſed for the preſent time, inſtead of lie. 


(17) Overflown uſed for Overflowed 

47 For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known, | 
19 Till by . deluges oerflown, Roſcommon, Effay.. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inund- 
tions in our days, as they have formerly done? and are 
Po: the countries ſo over flown (till ſituate between the tro- 
wits 255 Bentley“ s Sermons. 


Thus oft by mariners are ſhown . 
14 Earl Godwin's caſtles overflown,” | - Swift. 
pri ere the participle of the irregular verb, to Ny, is con- 


dunded with that of the regular verb 70 ow, It op 
de in all theſe places over ved. 47 
(is) Improper uſe of the paſt time for the participle. | 

ee He would have ſpoke.” Milton, P. E. oo 0 
5 : Words 


A ſecond deluge learning thus ger-run, 
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Words interwove with ſighs found out their way, he gr 
PL. i. 6214F The 
c Thoſe kings and potentates who have ſtrove? ot; 
Eiconoclaſt. xvii Mfter t 
And to Kis faithful ſervant hath in place: ather 
Bore witneſs ploriouſly.” F | Samſon Ag. ver. 175% biebly, 
_ © 'And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, advert 
Had ſtole them from me.? | Comus, ver. 194, able ir 
Here it is obſervable, that the author $ MS. and the fir} 8. 
edition have it /to/ne. | Ant 
And in triumph had rode, . . 36 ; (20 
5 I have choſe | „ Ive or 
This ping hn, P. R. i. 165. itude 
The fragrant brier was ove between.” RY Matt. 
| Dryden Fables, der ioc 
( 1 will ſcarce think you have ſwam | in a Gondola. Bacon 
| Shakeſpear, As yon like | i. (8) 
Then finiſh what you have began, . 
But ſcribble faſter, TY NR We 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. Il. p. 1724 
© And now the years a numerous train have ran ; t oug 
The blooming boy has ripened into man.” | he ve 
Pope's OdylL 5 


Have Prang. 5 Atterbury, Serm. I. 4. 

« Had ſpake—had began. e Contin. Hiſt. p. 40. 
and 120. The men begun to embelliſh themſelves.” _ 

_- Addiſon, Spe&, No 434. 

© Rapt into future times the bard begun.“ Pope, Meſſiah. 
And without the neceſſity of rhyme : = 


And the monks finiſh'd d what the Goths begun.“ 
Eflay on criticiſm} * I. 
Y 19) The mation of adverbs in general with the com- des | 
parative and. ſuperlative terminations ſeem to be improper; 0 
at leaſt it is now become almoſt obſolete: as, Touching 
things which generally are received, —we are hardlieſt able 
to bring ſuch proof of their certainty, as may fatisfy gain- 
ſayers.” Hooker, B. V. 2. Was the eaſier perſuaded. 
Raleigh. That he may the /tronghier provide.“ Hobbes, 


Lite 
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Life ot Thucyd. «© The things highlie/t important to 
he growing age.” Shafteſbury, Letter to Moleſworth. 
The queſtion would not be, who loved himſelf, and who 
ot; but, who loved and ſerved himſelf the righteſt, and 
after the trueſt manner.” Id. Wit and Humour. It ought 
Father to be, moſt hardly, more eaſily, more ſtrongly moſt 


Wizhly, moſt right, or moſt rightly. But theſe comparative 
Þþdverbs, however 1 improper in proſe, are ſometimes allow- 


Able in poetry. 
t ' © Scepter and pow'r thy giving, 1 affine; ; 
And gladlier ſhall reſign.“ Milton, P. L. vi. 731. 


(ac) The conjunction becauſe, uſed to expreſs the mo- 
ive or end, is either improper or obſolete: as, The mul- 
« Pitude rebuked them, becauſe they ſhould hold their peace.“ 
Matt. xx. 31. It is the caſe of ſome, to contrive falſe 
g Periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may ſeem men of dif] patch. , 
| apa Eſſay xxv. We ſhould now make uſe of at. 
i. (3) Scotland and hee did each in other live” 
Dryden, Poems, vol. II. p. 220. 
We are alone; here” s none, but ee and I 
24 Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. VI. 
t ought 5 in both dete to be thou; the nominative caſe to 
he verb expreſſed or under ſtood. 
(22) But Zhou, falſe Arcite, never ' ſhall obtain 
hy bad preten te“? Dryden, Fables. 
: ought to be, Halt. The miſtake ſeems to ariſe from 
ae confounding of th and yon, as equivalent in every 
1 whereas one is ſingular, the other plural. wi 
« Nor thou, that Hings me floundering from thy back. 
Parnel, Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123. 
| © There's (there are) tuo or three of us have ſeen ſtrange | 


ights.“ Shakeſpear, Jul. Cf. 
m. I have conſidered, what have (hath) been ſaid on both 
m · des in this controverſy. "Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. 


er; One would think, there was more Sophi/ts than one 
ingÞ?d a finger in this volume of letters.” Bentley, e on 
bleFocrates's Epiſtles, ſect. IX. | 
in- The number of the names together were about an hun- 
d. red and twenty. Acts! i. 25. See allo Job Xiv. 5. 40 
es, | | © And 

Fi $, 


= the moſt violent aſſaults: to Be one in the prime andflync; 
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And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeſt ſon TY 
Eſau, which were with her in the houſe, and put them (2 
upon Jacob her youngeſt ſon.“ Gen. xxvii. 15. 2 
(23) For who love I ſo much?' Sbakeſ. Merch. of Ven, 
c N ho: er I 00s mens would be his wife” 
. Id. Twelfth Night 
wy © Who ever the king /avors, 
The cardinal will find employment for, 
And far enough from court. ld. Hen. VIII, 
| © Tell who lover who what favors ſome partake, 
And who is jilted for another's ſaxe Dryden, Juv. Sat. vi, 
# Thoſe, who he thought true to his party. Clarendon, Hiſt 
vol. 1. p. 667, 8vo. © Who ſhould I meet the other night, 
but my old friend?“ Spect. No. 32. Who ſhould I /ce in 
the lid of it, but the Cove !” Addiſon, Spect. No. 57, 
© Laying the ſuſpicion upon ſomebody, I know not 20, 
in the country.” Swift, Apology, prefixed to Tale of a Tub. 
In all theſe places it ought to be whom. Car 
(24) To ſee ſo many to mate ſo little conſcience of ſo 
great a fin.” Pillotſon, Serm. I. 22. It cannot but be a 
delightful ſpectacle to God and angels, to ſee a young per- 
ſon beſieged by powerful temptations on either fide, 0 ac- 
guit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſolutely, to ho/d out againſtY 
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flower of his age, that is courted by pleaſures and honours, Nati 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 
to rej ect all theſe, and to c/eave ſtedfaſtly unto God.“ Ib, 
Serm. 54. The impropriety of the phraſes diſtinguiſhed ve 21 
by Italic characters is evident. See Matth. xv. 31. 5 he 

(25) Matth. xxiii. 5. The following ſentences ſeem bunt. 
detective either in the conſtruction, or the order of the! 
words: Why do ye that, which ig not lawful to do on theÞh and. 
_ ſabbath days?—The ſhew-bread Ne i 1s not lawful to cat, (29) 
but for the prieſts alone.” Luke vi. 2,—4. The conſtruc - a, 
tion may be rectiſied, ran it: which it is not law. Angus: 


j dic 


ful to do; which it :s ngt lawful to eat: or the order otÞblims 
the words in this manner; * zo do e to eat which, 8] war 
not lawful;* where the infinitive 20 do, 10 eat, does the of: 0. 28 
fice of the nominative caſe, and the relative which is in they da 
objective caſe. : (20) _ 
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n (60 Here you may et, that. viſions are 0 dread. 


Ham not like otticr* men, fo envy the talents I cannot 
each.“ Tale of a Tub, Preface. Grammarians have 
lenied; or at leaſt doubted, them to be genuine.“ Congreve's 
reface to Homer's Hymn to Venus. * That all our do- 
ugs may be ordered by thy geeernanse, to do always that 
5 "righteous in thy fight.” Liturgy. The infinitive i in 
beſe places ſeems to be improperly uſed. 
: 270 « The burning lever not deludes his pains. 

he Dryden, Ovid, Metam. B. xii. 
8 Pepe, my hard, ſaid he, 9-49 Fend. Dryden, Fables. 

ſheſe examples make the i impropriety of placing the adverb 


J. faces the negative befote the verb: X 
1 She not demes it.“ Much ado. 
b „„For den 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief, | 
o Which they themſelves not feel.“ oh Thid. 


a ſeems therefore, as if this order of words had antiently 


ren much in ufe, though now grown altogether obſolete, 


(28) Did he not fear the Lord, and be/ought the Lord, 


ounced againſt them? Jer, xxvi. 19. Here the interro- 
ative and explicative forms are confounded, It ought to 

© Did he not. fear the Lord, and beſeech the Lord? 
4 did not the Lord repent him of the evil?” If a man 
we an hundred ſheep, and one of them be gone aſtray, 
% he not leave the ninety and nine, and gelb into the 
ountains, and /zeketh that which is gone altray ?* Mat, 


and ſeel that which is gone aſtra; ? 
Is Let each eſteem other better than themſelves.” Phil, 
It ought to be, Himſelf. lt is requiſite, that the 
es of an heroic poem ſhould be both perſpicuous aud 
blime. In proportion as either of theſe two qualities are 
J wanting, the language is imperfe&.” Addiſon, Spec. 
of- Io. 285. *Tis obſervable, that every one of the letters 
beſſar date after his baniſhment; and contain a complete nar- 
20) I] K rative 


Bi 15 Vrpden, Fables. 


vt before the verb very evident. eee frequently 


ad the Lord repented him of the evil which he had pro- 


Fi 12. It ought to be go and a that is, doth he nt 
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rative of all his ſtory afterwards.” 
miſtocles s epiſtles, Sect. ii. It ought to be bears, and the 
| contain. | 

Either is often died imprspetiy inſtead of each; as, * Th 
king of Iſrael, and Jehoſaphat king of Judah {at eithe 
Teach] of them on his throne.” 
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2 Chron. xviii. . 


Bently, Diſſert. on n The 


© Na 


dab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took either Leach] of wy 


them his cenſer.” 


taken disjunctively. 


Lev. x. I. 


in the following paſſages ſeems alſo improper: 
crucified two other with him, on either ſide one, and Jef 


in the midſt.“ John xix 18. 

was there the tree of life.“ Rev. xxil. 2. See alſo 1 King 

© Propoſals for a truce between the ladies of eith: 
Addiſon, Freeholder. Contents of No. 38. 

(30) * Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God 0 


X. 19. 
party.“ 


5 See alſo 1 Kings vii. 1; 

Each ſignifies both of them, taken diſtinctly, or ſeparately 
either properly ſignifies only the one, or the other, of them 
For which reaſon the like expreſſio 


© 'The 


Of either ſide of the rive 


his goodnef to give you ſafe deliverance, and hath preſer: 
ed you in the great danger of childbirth ?—Liturgy. 'Th 
verb hath preſerved hath here no nominative caſe; for! 


cannot be properly ſupplied by the preceding word Gu 
which is in the objective caſe. 
hath preſerved you; or rather, and to preſerve you.” Som 


It ought to be, © and 


ot our beſt writers have frequently fallen into this, whic 
appears to me to be no ſmall inaccuracy. 
(31) Which rule, it it had been obſerved, a neighborin 


rince would have wanted a preat deal of that incen| 


which hath been offered up to him by the adorers.“ A 


terbury, Serm. I. 1. 


t The pronoun it is here the nomin: 
tive caſe to the verb ob/erved; and which rule is left by i 


ſelf, a nominative caſe without any verb following it. Th 
manner of expreſſion, however improper, is very comma! 
It ought to be, © If his rule had been obſerved, &c.* < \ 
have no better materials to compound the prieſtho- d 0 
than the maſs of mankind : which, corrupted as it is, tho! 
who receive orders mult have ſome vices to leave behil 
them, when they enter into the church.“ Swift, Sent 
ments of a church ot . 


(32) 4 
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u) go 


Froperly, and not agreeably to the genius of the Engliſh 
anguage. As, * indifferent honeſt, excellent well: Shake- 
ear, Hamlet, * extreme elaborate ? Dr yden, Eſſay on 
ram. Poet. marvellous graceful: eee e Life, p. 


o the tranſlators gave it: „ extreme unwilling : extreme 
ubject? Swift, Tale of a Tub, and Battle of Books. He 


Pehaved himſelf conformable to that bleſſed example.“ 


J prat's Sermons, p. 80. I ſhall endeavor to live here- 
lter ſuitable to a man in my ſtation. Addiſon, Spect, No. 
3 The Queen, having changed her miniſtry /#u1tab/e 
c d her own wiſdom,” Swift, Exam. No. 221. | 
(33) This is commonly ſaid, * I only ſpake three words: 


1 ake only three words. 
Her body ſhaded with a light cymarr, 
Her boſom to the view was only bare“ 

Dryden, Cymon and lphig, 

he ads neceſſarily requires this order, 

* Her boſom only to the view was bare.” 

(34) Samples of impropriety in the uſe of the prepo- 

| tion. Your character, which I, or any other writer, 


the Engliſh tongue. You have beſtowed your favors 
(upon) the moſt deſerving perſons.“ Ibid. *« Upon, 
ch occaſion as fell inte (under) their cogniſance. Owitt 


| the Queen, Book ii Ovid, whom you accuſe Jor (of) 


ople of England may congratulate to themſelves, that ks 
ho ryden, © Something like this, has been reproached ro. 


hinlacitus“ Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 136. * He + 
as made much on (of) at Argos. — He is ſo reſolved 1 


) going to the Perſian court.” Deniley, Dilſert, 


8. ©* marvellous worthy to be praiſed z* Pial. cxlv. 3. for 


chen the intention of the {peaker nien re, + 1 


ay now value ourſelves by (upon) drawing,” Swift, Letter 


onteſts and Diſſenſions, &c. chap. ii. That variety of 
Artions into (in) which we are ſtill engaged.“ Ibid. chap. 
168 To: reſtore myſelf into (to) the good graces of my fair 
.Fitics.” Dryden's Pref. to Aureng. Accuſed the mini- 
15 ers for (of) betraying the Dutch.” Swift, Four laſt years. 


RRuriancy of verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. The 
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(32) AdjeQives are ſometimes employed as adyerbs : im- 1 
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A Grammatical Epi. * 

Themiſtoeles' s'Epiſtles, ect. ii. Neither, the one voy uſed” 
the other ſhall make me ſwerve out: of (from) the path th. 
which I have traced to myſelf“ ne Letter (30 
Wyndham, p. 252. the er. 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before ” , 
What they bluſh'd dt) 1 Pope, Eſſay on Crit NRxii. 
They are now Wiontiiel by A 70186 their cauſe, to whatfieen,? 
they could not be prompted (to) by a concern for | thei (637 
beauty.“ Addiſon, 5pect. No. 81: If policy can prevailperpe 
upon (over) force.“ Addiſon, Travels, p. 62. I do like. 18. 
wile diſſent with (from) the Examiner.“ Addiſon, WhiWuyon, 
Exam. No. 1. Te blind guides, which firain at a gnat (38 
and ſwallow a camel.“ Matt. xxiti. 24. which, ſtrain cult fo 
or take a gna: out of the liquor by nina it:? the inhs rig 
propriety af the prepoſition has wholly deſtroyed the meanfand t 
ing of the phraſe, Obſerve alſo, that the ncun general I am 
requires after it, the ſame prepoſition, as the verb ſronpt wor 
which it is formed: © It was pertectly in compliance zo (with pntece 
lome perſons, for whoſe opinion 1 have great deferenceq;t in t. 
Swift, Pref. to Temple's Memoirs. Not from any perPut w 
ſonal hatred to them, but in juſtification to (of) the beſt ofuy/e/f, 
Queens.“ Swift, Examiner, No. 23. In the laſt example;oleciſ 
e verb being tranſitive, and requiring the objective caſe « T 
= the noun formed from it, ſeems to require the poſſeſſiu . „ 
caſe, or i's propoſition after it. Or perhaps de meant i To 
* © in iſſtice to the beſt of Queens.” Ty, 
(35) May not me, the, him, Per, us, which in +Saxon Yet 
are the dative cafes of their reſpective pronouns, be conſt oug 
ſidered as ſtill continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and includjive :_ 
ing in their very form the force of the prepoſitions 1 anf (39) 

for? There are certainly ſome phraſes, which are i} _ 
be reſolved in this manner: Wo is me!” The phraſe I Tha 
mal 


pure Saxon: wa is me? me is the dative caſe; in Engli 
Vith the prepoſition, to e. So, © methinks ;" Saxon, * 1 
=_ - thinketh,” © As us Hhoughte Sir John Maundevylle. W 
1 Worth the day!“ Ezek. XX. 2. that is, Wo be 7 the da) 
The word worth is not the adjective, but the Saxon ver 
Or TOs 'or Win Feri, to be, , t3bpcome; which is ofte 8 

| ; 35) "Aw .A..: 4 OF 077; ule d t c 


* * 
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Peron Chancery and is ſtill retained as m eee verb 
n the German language. 5 c v5 
(36) Wat hath been uſed in the ſame aber as inchit; 
the relative which; bur it is either improper! or obſolete: 
as, © To conſider adviſedly of that is moved.“ Bacon, Efſay 


xii. © We ſpeak fat. we 11 b ee 1775 we have 


een.“ John iii. 11. „ act Wo u et 


37) M bo, inſtead of vin aboutd6ing AY 2 iy 


Perpetually intent upon doing miſchief. Pillotſon, derm. 
18. Tue nominative caſe they in this ſentence. is ſuper- 
\Wuous : It was expreſſed before in the relative 2050. 

S- (38) Jam the Lord that mateth all things; hunt Rretchs 


1 if the heavens alone:;'—lIfaiah- xliv. 24. Thus far 


ſs right: the Lord in the third perſon is the antecedent, 
nnd the verb agrees with the relative sin the third perſon: 
I 1 am the Lord, w hie Lord, or He that, mabeth all things.“ 

Ft would have been equally right, if J had been made the 


h antecedent, and the relative and the verb: had ageeed with 


et in the firft perſon : I am the Lord, that mate all things.“ 
Put when it follows, rat [preadeth abroad the earth by 


Me, there ariſes a conſuſion of e ang: manifeſt 


\[efloleciſm,- - 
lot © Thou great firſt eſe; leaſt underſtood ! 1 
i - Who all my ſenſe conſind 
tt To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind: 
on Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, &c. Pepe: Uni. Prayer: 
ont ought to be, confines/?, or diaft confine : ae or ge 


ud ive: &c. in the {ſecond perſon... _ 
an (39) © 4 on all he lov'd, or lov'd dine N IT 
Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot.- 
That i is, or all ai he lov'd, or 20% lov'd him :;? or, 
make it more eaſy by ſopplying: a relative, that bas 
0 variation of caſes, tall hat he lov'd, or that lov?d him.“ 
he conſtruction is hazardous, and hardly juſtifiable, even 
poetry. In the temper of mind he wös then,” Addi- 


e very common, there is an ellipſis both of the relative 


K 2 ſupplied: 


- 
— 
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n, Spect. No. 549: In theſe and the like pbraſes, which 


end the prepoſition; ; which would have been much better 


(340) The connective parts of ſentences are the moſt im. 
portant of all; and require the greateſt care and attention: 
for it is by theſe chiefly, that the train of thought, theſpai 
courſe of reaſoning, and the whole progreſs of the mind, 
in continued diſcourſe of all kinds, is laid open; and on 

the right uſe of theſe, the perſpicuity, that is, the firſt ang 


N 


m 4 Cvanmutical Inflitute of 
upplied: In the temper of mind in hi, he was then? 


greateſt beauty of ſtyle, principally depends. Relatives and» \ 


conjunctions, are the inſtruments of connection in dil. 
courſe: It may be of uſe to point out ſome of the moſt 
common inaccuracies, that writers are apt to fall into with 
reſpect to them, and a few examples of faults, may per 
haps be more inſtructive, than any rules of propriety that 


examples of inaccuracies in the uſe of relatives. 


that whilſt they remain between hem, they do by an un 
ſurmountable force hinder the approach of our hands that 


bodies remain between the bodies,“ makes no ſenſe at al 
When you get to hands, the difficulty is cleared up, the 

fenſe helping out the conſtruction. Yet there ftill remain 
an ambiguity in the relatives hey, them, which in numbe 
and perſon, are equally applicable to bodies or hands; this, 
though it may not here be the occaſion of much obſcurityÞ 
' which is commonly the effect of it, yet is always diſagree 
able and inelegant; as in the following examples; 
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others; and think, that heir reputation obſcures them; and 
that their commendable qualities do ſtand in their light 
and therefore they do what they can to caſt a cloud ovet 
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wc them? Tillotſon, Serm. I. 42. 
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can be given. Here therefore ſhall be added fome furthe 


The relative placed before the antecedent; Example 
The bodies, which we daily handle, makes us perceive 


preſs them.“ Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. C. 4, Seck. 1. Here tha Ne 
ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the ſentence is untelligible, till youteſpo 
get to the end of it: there is no antecedent, to which the * © 
relative them can be referred, but bodies; but, whilſt the Or 


Men look with an evil eye, upon the good that is 1 : 
e tl 


them, that the bright ſhinings of heir virtues, my” not 


b #1 © hap ES of Falmouth. and Mr, Coventry, were riva ha 
ulhe n 


vb ould Kave moſt fare with the Duke, avho 1 


upported Pen, who diſobliged all the courtiers, even a- 
gainſt the Earl, 20h contemned 788 as a fellow of no ſenſe.” 

larendon, Cont. p- 264. 

(41) Never ſo—This phente, ſays Mr. Johnſon, is juſtly 
ccuſed of foleciſm. It ſhould be, ever fo wilely ; that is, 


ities,” Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 338. | 
tk (42) The diſtributive conjunction either is fometimes im- 
er. Properly uſed alone, inſtead of the fimple disjunctive or 2 


tf} Can the fig-tree bear olive berries ? either a vine, figs : * 


\erlames iii 12. Why beholdeſt thou the mote that is in 


hy brother's eye? Either bow canſt thou ſay to thy bro- 
her, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in thine 


ye; when thou thyſelf beholdeft not the beam, that is in 
nine own eye ? “ Luke vi. 41, 42. See alſo, chap. : XV. 8. 5 
nd Phil. iii. 12 

Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included i in its cor- 
Feſpondent nor: | 


Or is ſometimes uſed inſtead of ner, after neither: This 
another uſe, that, in my opinion, contributes rather to 
Sake a man learned than wiſe, and is neither capable of 
leaſing the underſtanding, or imagination.” Addiſon, 
Dial. I. on Medals. 

Neither for ner : © Neither in this world, neither i in the 
yorld to come.“ Mat. xit. 32. | 


xpreſs a conſequence, inſtead of $9—, that: Examples 
in And the third part of the ſtars was ſmitten ; 3 /o as (that) 
Ihe third part of them was darkened.” Rev, viii. 12. The 
elations are Jo uncertain, as (that) they require a great 
Weal of examination.“ Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

As inftead of that, in another manner; © If a man have 
hat penetration of judgment, as (that) be can diſcern 


ze nature of extreme lelf- lovers, as (that) they will ſet an 
houſe 


he Earl beſt, but thought the other the wiſer man, who 


bow wilely ſoever. * Beſides a flave would not have been 
mitted into the lociety, had he had never ſuch opportu- 


* Simois, nor Xavthus ſhall be vanting there.” Deen 


So— ac, was uſed by the writers of the laft 9 to 


hat things are to be laid open.“ Bacon, Eſſay vi. It is 
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216 4 Greta Bullet on. 
houſe-on-fire, and it were but to roaſt, their eggs.” Id. b 
ſay xxiii. They would have given him ſuch ſatisfaCtion 
in other particulars, as (that) a full and happy peace muſ 
have enſued.” n Vol. III. p. 214. 
I gain'd a ſon; 3 
And ſuch A ſon, as all men haiPd me happy.“ any 
„ Milton, Samſ. Ag 

* inſtead of — * that, who or which : * 4 
bad not been ſuch a civil gentleman, , as (who) came by— 
Sir J. Wittol, in Congreve's Old Bachelor. The Duke 
had not behaved with that loyalty, as (with) (which) he 

ought to have done.” Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 460. 
© The relative that inſtead of a,: Such ſharp replies 250 
(4s) colt him his life in a few months after, Clarendon 
Vol. HI. p. 179. And inſtead of feb —5 If he was truly 
that (ſuch a) fcare-crow, as he is now. commonly painted, 
But I wiſh I could do h (ſuch) juſtice to the memory offfreat 
our Phrygian, (as) 20 oblige the painters to change their 
2 Bentley, Diſſert. on Æſop's Fables, Sect. x. 
The relative who—, inftead of as: There was no man, 
1 ſanguine, who did not ee ſome ill conſequence from 
the late change.“ Swift, Examiner, No. 24. It ought toff 
be, either, /o ſanguine, as not to apprehend—? or here 
was no man, how ſanguine ſoever, who did not apprehend, 
A improperly omitted; Chaucer followed nature every 
white; but was never % bold (as) to go beyond her.“ Dry- 
den, Preface to Fables. Which no body preſumes, orſation 
is /o ſanguine (as) to hope.“ Swift, Drap. Let. v. Pan e 
The conjunction but inſtead of tan: To truſt, in ChriſtÞuſli: 
is no more but to acknowledge him for God.“ Hobbes tat 
Human Nature, chap. xi. 11 re, al 
Too—, that, improperly uſed: as correſpandant conjunc- nd n 
tions: Whoſe characters are too proffigate, hat the ma- (6) 
naging of them ſhould be of any conſequence. Swift, Ex4erſor 
aminer, No. 24. And, t99—, than: * You that are a ſtep. 
higker than a obiloſopher, a divine ; yet have to much peak 
grace and wit ban to be a biſhop.” Pope, to Swift, Lettecſ (7) 
380. B&9—but : © If the appointing and apportioning of pe-ttle 
nalties to crimes be not /o- propealy a conſideration of jul- it a 
- tice} | 
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"hs, Engl 16 e 117 
ce, but. rather (as) of prudence. in the law-giver.. Tillot- j 
on, Serm. I. 35. And to conclude with an, example, in, 
chich, whatever may be thought of the accuracy of the 
| cpreſſion, the juſtneſs of the obſervation will be acknow- 

edged; which may ſerve alſo as an apology for this and 
any of the preceding notes: No errors are / trivial, but 
* deſerve to be mended.” Pope to Steele, Letter Lf : 


Ty 


ul 


CiTIcAL Norzs, by Dr. PaiksrLET. 


00 In ſeveral adjectives the termination moft. is pled: to 
xpreſs the ſuperlative degree; as, binder mod, or hindmoſt; - 
ther moſt (almoſt obſolete); upperme/t, undermoſt, nether- 
%, inner moſt, outermoſt or utmôſt. Some of theſe have 
o comparatives, or poſitives, or none that are adjectives. 
(2) Several adverbs are uſed in an elegant manner, to 
Iniwer the purpoſe of degrees of comparifon. There is 
Wreat beauty in the uſe of the word eber to expreſs a 
ill degree, or excels of a quality. She is rather poo 
ſe in her expences. ' Critical Review, No. 99. p. 43. 
(3) The word ll is likewiſe uſed to exprets a {mall ex- 
omſſſels of any quality, Thus we ſay, The tea is full weak, or 
ul/ ſtrong ; but this is only a colloquial phraſe. 
(4) The prepoſition 2045 is alſo ſometimes uſed in con- 
erfation, to expreſs a degree of quality ſomething leſs than 
be preateſt ; as, They are with the wideſt. 

(5) In ſome caſes we find ſubſtantives, without any alte- 
tion, uſed for adjectives. „In the fux condition of hu- 
Pan affairs.“ Bolingbroke on hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 199. A 
riÞuſlin flounce made very full, would give a very agreeable | 
eh Irtation air.“ Pope. Chance. companions... Ot this kind 
re, an albaſter column, a ſilver tankard, a eder ſchool, 
Ind moſt other compound nouns. 1 
(6) In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes uſe the third 1 
erlon ſingular, inſtead of the ſecond ; as, will he or ſhe do 
The Germans uſe the A perigay Fand when "HOP 
Peak the moſt reſpectfully, 10 

J) The pronouns you and 81 are alice uſed with ih 

ttle regard to their proper meaning for the ſpeaker has, | 


| as much intereſt in the caſe as thole he addrefſes. This 
tile 
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| labors under an ambiguity, which is unknown in moſt 


ns 4 Grams al. ie , 


ftile is oſtentatious, and doth not ſuit grave writing. © Not 
only your men of more refined and ſolid parts and learnin 
but even your alchymiſt, and your tortune-teller, will dif. 
cover the ſecrets of their art in Homer and Ves“ 8 AG 
diſon on Medals, p. 32. 

(8) For want of a ſufficient variety of d Win! pronamns 
of the third perſon, and their poſſeſſives, our language 


others. The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in ber own 
neſt. —He ſent him to kill his c20n father.” Nothing butif 
the ſenſe of the preceding ſentences can determine what 
neſt, the hen's or the eagle's, is meant in the former offff 
theſe examples; or whoſe father, his that gave the order 
or his that was to execute it, in the latter. | 

(9) When the words are ſeparated by other prepoſition, . 
there is, ſometimes, the ſame ambiguity. He was taking 
a view, from a window of St. Chad's cathederal, in LitchW 
field, where [i. e. in which] a party of the ropaliſts bad 
fortified themſelves. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p 449; 
Quere, was it in the cathedral, or in the way that the 
party of royaliſts were fortified? 

(10) The rare arte, oh that, is ſometimes uſed ver 
emphatically for /o much. But the circulation of things, 
occaſioned by commerce, is not of that moment as the 
tranſplantation which human nature itſelf has undergone. 
Spirit of nations, p. 22. 

111) Sometimes this fame pronoun is elegantly uſed fo 
fo great, or ſuch a, Some of them have gone to zh 
height of extravagance, as to aſſert, that that performance 
had been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt.” Hume' 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. In theſe caſes, however, it ſhould 
. that the common conſtruction is generally preferable 

(12) What is ſometimes put for all the, or words nearh 
equivalent. hat appearances of worth afterwards ſuc 
ceded, were drawn from thence.” Internal Policy of Greal : 
. p. 196. i. e. all the appearances. 

(13) The pronoun one has a plural number, when it i 
110d as a fubſtantive. There are many whole waking 
thoughts are wholly employed in Het ſleeping ones. Ad 
diſon, „„ 


the Engliſh Language. 11 9 
(14) I ſhall here mention a remarkable ambiguity i in the 
ſe of the word one when it is no pronoun. And it is ſuch 
, I think, cannot be avoided, except by a periphraſis, in 
ny language I cannot find one of my books. By theſe 
ords 1 may either mean, that all the books are miſſing, 


hey are ſpoken, will eafily diſtinguiſh in this caſe, 

noun; as, Where are the books? I have none of them.” 
10 for where no is uſed with the ſubſtantive, none is uſed 
[bis word i is s uſed | in a very peculiar ſenſe, *« Iſrael would 


one of me I like none of it.“ i. e. would not have me 
at all; do 10 like it at all. | 


th (16) There is a remarkable ambiguity i in the negative : 
By adjective no; and I do not fee how it can be remedied in 


perſon whether I mean to praiſe, or diſpraiſe them. 


ith 4%, likewiſe, the ſame ; or rather it is equivalent to 
> ſhe univerſal pronoun /e in French. 21 26 are happy, ae 


we not 10, i. e. not happy. 


foo, and vulgar. A word it was in the mouth of every 

that 5 

nene, but for all that, as to its preciſe and definite idea, 
79 


his may ſtill be a ſecret.“ Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
In regard that is ſolemn, and antiquated; becauſe would 


1 lo much better in the following ſentence, The French | 
| . nuſic is diſliked by all other nations. It cannot be other- 
PM iſe, in regard that the French proſody differs from that 


f Lever other country in Europe. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 


Wradts, vol. 1. p. 302 and alſo to all but. They aroſe 
the morning, and lay down at night, pleaſed with each 


or only one of them; but the tone of voice, with which 
(15) The word one has, generally, the force of a pro- 
In this caſe it ſeems to be the ſame word with the adjective 


without it; ; for we ſay, I have no books ; or, I have none, 


(17) The word % bas, ſometimes, the ſame meaning 


(18) We. want a conjunction adapted to FER aivle, | 
:quivalent to notwithſtanding. For all that ſeems to be tgo 
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any language. If I lay, no laws are better than the En- ö 
liſh,” it is only my known ſentiments that can inform a 
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420 4 2 5 A: Umm / Inflinit of | 
| other Jos ditetuſelbes, all but” Raffelas, who began to with (2 


raw himfelf from their paſtime.” Raſſelas, vol. r. p. 177 
(21) In uſing proper names, we generally have recourſ" ? * 


to the adjective one, to particulariſe them. If I tell met, 
friend, F have ſeen one Mr. Roberts, I ſuppoſe the Mr hot 
| Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger to him; whereas, | Rp 
1 ſay, I have ſeen Myr, Roberts, I ſuppoſe: Kitt to be a per his f 
Ton well known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater notoriety thalfonſi. 
to call a perſon fimply Mr. It is, therefore, great preſum (2 
tion, or affectation, in a writer, to prefix his name in this 
manner to any performance, as if all the world were wel nah 


acquainted u with his name and merit. 
- (22) A nice. diſtinction of the ſenſe is Wette mad?“ 
by the uſe or omiffion of the article a. If I lay, He be iſapp 
9 zoith a little reverence, my meaning is poſitive. If give 
Tay, He bebaved with little reverence, my meaning is nega uſt 
855 and theſe two are by no means the ſame; or to be uſfne 
ed in the ſame caſes. By the former I rather praiſe a per 
Ton, by the latter I diſpraiſe hin, . 28 
(23) For the ſake of this diſtinction, which is a very uſe"? P! 
ful one, we may better bear the ſeeming impropriety of thi led | 
article a before nouns of number. When I ſay, there ver £ith 
few men 0th him, I ſpeak diminntively, and mean to re Expe 
preſent them as inconliderable, Whereas, when I fay, therÞiftor 
$1 s a few men with him, I evidently lutend | to 1 thi Prov 
golt of them, 
124} Sometimes a nice diginction may be made in th 

| ſole by a regard to the poſition of the article only. Whe 
ve Fay, half a crown, we mean a piece of money of one hal 
of the value. of a crown; but when we lay, a half crown, ut 
mean a halt crown piece, or a piece of metal, ofa certait 
ſize, figure, Kc. Two ſhillings and ſixpence is fad 
crown, but not a half crown. — 
he article 25 is often elegantly put, after this mannepme. 
of the French, for the pronoun poileſlive. As, © he loch) N 
him full in e face, i. e. in his face. That awful m ion v 
jefty, j in whoſe  prelence, they were to ſtrike the foreheafmpli 
on the ground,“ i. e. their foreheads. Ferguſon o on Civ a mo 


Society, page 390. 2 f . Pre ir 


(26) When a word is in ſuch a ſtate, as that it may, with 


Ir a common name, the article e may be prefixed to it or 
jot, at pleaſure. Te Lord Darnly was the perſon in 
hom moſt mens wiſhes centered.“ Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


lis form is more common, the word Lord being generally 
onſidered as part of the proper name. 

(27) Different relations, and different ſenſes muſt be 
Kxprefſed by different prepoſitions; though in conjunction 
ith the ſame verb or adjective, Thus we fay, to converſe 
ith a perſon, upon a ſubjef, in a houſe, &c. We alſo fay, 
adde are diſappointed of a thing, when we cannot get it; and 

appointed in it, when we have it, and find it does not 
if Fpſwer our expectations. But two different prepoſitions 


ga 
PN 


90 (28) In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to ſay to which of 
{$70 prepoſitions the preference is to be given, as both are 
thi{ed promiſcuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in favor 
75 Expert at finding a remedy for his miſtaſtes.“ Hume's 


ho iſtory, vol. 4. p. 417. We ſay, diſapproved of, and dif- 


proved by a perſon. © Diſapproved by our court.“ Swift. 
is not improbable, but that, in time, theſe different 
thÞaſtrutions may be appropriated to different uſes, All 


heſÞguages furnith examples of this kind, and the Engliſh | 


half many as any other. 


„u (29) The force of a prepoſition is implied in i ſome words, 
tai ticularly in the word home. When we ſay, he avent home, 
mean to His own houſe; yet in other conſtructions, this 


F. 


1e word requires a prepoſition; for we ſay, he went from 
me. We ſay, he is at home, not be is home. 
39) Many writers affect to ſubjoin to any word the prepo- 
on with which it is compounded, or the idea of Which 
Iaplies; ; in order to point out the relation of the words 
a more diſtinct and definite manner, and to avoid the 
dre indeterminate e of and to; but general 
L 1 


the Engliſb e | 1 21 


ery little impropriety, be conſidered, either as a proper, 


p. 87. Lord Darn'y would have read juſt as well; and 


uſt be improper in the ſame conſtruction; and in the 
ime ſentence. The combat berteen thirty Britons, 
gainſt twenty Engliſh,” Smollet's Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. 


either of them. We fay, expert at, and expert in a thing. 
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againſt all other ſects.“ Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 34. Bu 


in the caſe; but no writer has departed more from th 


rain hath been falling ofa long time.“ Maupertuis' Voyage 
It might perhaps have given me a greater taſte of its a 
tiquities.“ Addiſon. Of, in this place, occaſions a ref (40 
well be ſubſtituted for of Was totally dependent of t! 


| phraſes, which occur chiefly in converſation 3 1 call of 


taught us to ſubſtitute of for in. The great difficul 
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practice, and the idiom of the Engliſh tongue, ſeem to op 
poſe the innovation. Thus many writers ſay, averſe fronfþc 
a thing. * Averſe from Venus.“ Pope. The abhorrenc 


other writers uſe aver ſe to it, which ſcems more __— EnSeivec 
glith: ' Hver/e to any advice. Swift. wh 
\ (31) Several of our modern writers have leaned to thy 
French idiom in the uſe of the prepoſition of, by applying 
it where the French uſe de, though the Engliſh idio 
would require another prepoſition, or no propoſition at alſertec 


genius of the Engliſh tongue in this reſpect than Mr. Hum 
« Richlieu profited of every circumſtance, which the con 
juncture afforded.” Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 241. We ſa 
profited by. © He remembered him of the fable.“ Ib. vol.; 
p. 185. The great difficulty they find of fixing juſt ſen 
timents. Ib. The king of England provided of ever 
ſupply. Ib. vol. 1. p. 206. In another place he writes 
© Provide them in food and raiment.? Ib, vol. 2. p. 65. Th 
true Engliſh idiom ſeems to be zo provide with @ thing. 
(32) It is 2greeable to the ſame idiom, that of ſeems 
be uſed inſtead of for in the following ſentences. * Th 


ambiguity in the ſenſe. 4 taſte of a thing, implies actuFnter 
enjoyment of it; but a tate. for it, oy enn a Eapaci ume 
for enjoyment. Lryde 

(33) In the Glowing "ON on or upon might ven (41 


papal crown.“ Hume's Hiſtory. * Laid hold of.” Ib. 
allo ule of inſtead of on or upon, in the following famill 


perſon, and Zo avail of him. On or upon is molt correct. 
1834) In ſome caſes, a regard to the French idiom ha 


they found of fixing juſt ſentiments,” Hume's Hiſtor 
03 Curious of antiquities. 

8 5) In a variety of caſes, the prepoſition of Cons tol 
4 : | ſupertiiud 


_ * 


. — Ef — 


» the Engliſh ene C 
p uperfluous i in our language; and, in moſt of them it has 
onſeen derived to us from the French. Notwithſtanding 
cf the numerous panegyrics on the ancient Engliſh liberty. 
zu (36) Of is often ambiguous, and would oſtener be per- 
inſeived to be ſo, did not the ſenſe of the reſt of the paſſage 
which it occurs prevent that inconvenience. The attack 
hf e Engliſh, naturally means a?! attack made by the En- 
ing %, upon others; but, in the following ſentence, it means 
onfÞn attack made upon the Engliſh. © The two-princes con- 
alerted the means of rendering ineffectual their common att 
thEack of the Engliſh.” j 
me (37) Of is uled in a particular ſenſe in the phraſe, he 1s | 
on f age: the meaning of which is, he 1s arrived at what is 
ſayſeemed the gge of manhood. 
. 5 (38) Agreeably to the Latin and French. idioms, the 
{cnÞrepoſition % is ſometimes uſed in conjunction with fuch. 
rerfords as, in thoſe languages, govern the dative cafe; but 
itegſhis conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit the Engliſh. lan- 
ThRuage. © His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey.” Romans. 
I And 7 their general's voice they ſoon obeyed.” 
is (39) 7 leems to be uſed inſtead of for in the following 
Th ntences, © Deciding law-ſuits 20 the northern counties.“ 
raoggflume's Hiſtory, © A great change 7s the better.” Hume's 
s anfllays. At leaſt for is more uſual in this conſtruction, 
ref (49) To ſeems to be uſed improperly in the following 
ctuEntences. *© His abhorrence t that ſuperſtitious figure.” A 
aciſflume's Hiſtory, i. e. of. © Thy prejudice 7 17 cauſe.” 
Pryden. i. e. again. Conſequent 10. Locke. i. e. upon. 
(41) The place of the prepoſition for, might have been 
etter ſupplied by other prepoſitions in the following ſen= 
nces. © The worſhip of this deity is extremely ridiculoue, 
d therefore better adapted for the vulgar.“ Smollet's 
ol Foltaire. i. e. 1. Lo die for thirſt,” Addiſon. i. e of or 
d. J. © More than they thought for Cof.] D'Alembert. 
ha (42) The prepoſition with ſeems to be uſed where 79 
iculould have been more proper in the following ſentences. 
tor Reconciling himſelf ai the king. Hume's Hiſtory. | 
Thoſe things which have the greateſt reſemblance with | 
Ich other differ the molt,” Smollet's Voltaire, 0 


Jus (43) 


ve 


14 
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(43) Other prepoſitions had better have been ſubſtitutee 0 
br 21th, in the following ſentences. Glad 4vith [at] thꝗ part 
fight of hoſtile blood.“ Dryden. He has as much reaſor 
to be angry with you as 4vith him.“ Preceptor. 

(44) The prepoſition 201th and a perſonal pronoun ſome 
times ſerve for a contraction of a clauſe of a ſentence 

»The homunculus is endowed with the ſame locomotiye 
powers and faculties with us.” Triſtram Shandy. i. e. % dit 
fame faculties with which awe are endowed. chan 

(45) The prepoſition on or upon ſeems to be uſed im inve 

properly in the following ſentences. I thank you for (5 
helping me to an uſe (of a medal) that perhaps I ſhoulCauk» 
not have thought on [of.] Addiſon. * Cenforious upon alſſuſua 
his brethren.” Swift. perhaps of. ſhe c 

(46) We ſay, to depend upon a 7hing, but not fo promiſe (s 
upon it. But this effect we may ſafely ſay, no one couldJpron 
before hand have promiſed upon. Hume's Hiſtory. It min det w 

| have been, have promiſed themſelves. may 

(47) The prepoſition in is ſometimes uſed where th were 
French uſe their en, but where ſome other prepoſition 

would be more agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. He mad: 


E y W 


ö 


2 * LES 
craft eds oe art Sos — 


= * 
= _Y re 


a point of honour in [of] not departing from his enterpriſe. Ell 
Hume's Hiſt, « To be liable in a compenſation,” Law Trac re: 

(48) The prepoſition from had better be changed i in th@. A K 
following ſentences. He acquits me from mine iniquity. Fe, 
Job. better, of. Could have * From [by] repeate | 
experiences. Hume's Hiſtory. 


(49) From ſeems to be ſuperfluous after forbear., HN 
could not forbear from _ppoincng the Pope to be one o 
_ godfathers.“ Ibid. 


(.o) The prepoſition among always implies a number of} G0 
things; and, therefore, cannot be uſed in conjunctiaſſ- © ; 
with the word every, which is in the ingular number» 2+ 
© Which is found among every ſpecies of liberty.” Hume Wen 

= (51) Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after 
number of particulars comprehended under it. 3 


Her ſury, her deſpair, her every geſture, Ferns 
Was nature's language all. Voltaire. 
C Ambition, intereſt, glory, all concurred. Let. on Chir 


6 


_ the, Engliſh "at | 125 
ted (53) The r ſuch is often placed after a number of 
OY particulars to which it particularly relates. The figures 
ſomdof diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, 
iche jingle of words; /uch falſe ornaments were not employ- 
need by early writers? Hume's Hiſtory, 
cel (54) The prepoſition of will not bear to be ſeparitied: 
irtrom the noun which it either precedes or follows, without 
„ diſagreeable effect. The ignorance of that age in me- 

chanical arts, rendered the prog reſs very flow, of this new 
invention.“ Hume's Hiſtory. - 

(55) Little explanatory circumſtances are particularly 
aukward between a genitive caſe, and the word which 
uſually follows it. She began to extol the farmer's, as 
ſhe called him, excellent underflanding Harriot Watſon. 
(58) It is a matter of indifference, with reſpect to the 
pronoun ore another, whether the prepoſition of be placed 
det ween the two parts of it, or before tbem both. We 
may either ſay, They were jealous” one * another, or 9 
ere. jealous: of one another. | 


wy | ü 
175 Ellipſis i is the elegant omiſſion of : a word 0 or words in a 


entence. 
This figure, judiciouſly managed, renders language cor 
iſe, without obſcuring the ſenſe. 


4 Din t n. 
True Conſtruction. 
H 1- God will reward the righteous and Godwill Nai he 


vicked. 

' Nominative omitted. 
God wal reward the righteous and puniſh the wicked.” 

True Conftruttion. - 
4 Kier your heart to your maker give honour to your g 
arents—and give your boſom to your friend. - | | 

Verb omitted. | 
Give your heart to your maker—honour to your parents ö 
and: ne: boſom to your friend. 
Ty ue Cenſtruction. 

2 — 9 is the virtue which admire and which 1 5 


6 Weavor: to 1mitate. © * 4 


— 
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FO TG Tt Ge" Relative omittel. 
Here u the virtue 1 admire and will endeavor to imi. 
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TRANSPOSITION. | 
'Tranſpofition or inverſion, is the mes of words out 
of their natural order.. | 
The order of words is either wal or artificial. 
The natural order of words in a ſentence is when they 


follow each other in the ſame manner as the neee 


of the mind. 
Artificial order is 80 words are ſo ad as to ren- 


der the ſentence harmonious and agreeable to the ear, 
| vitbaut aN e the ſenſe. 


_ "EXAMPLES in PROSE. 

r Natural Order. | 

We. We 15 daily complaints of depopulation, in every 
great ſtate where the people are ſunk into  valupfuouineſs, 


by proſperity and opulence.” 


Artificial Order. 
In every great ſtate, where the people, by 'profoerity 


and opulence, are funk into voluptucuinets, we hear daily 


complaints of depopulation. 

In the foregoing example, the eviificial ander of the 
words, is as perſpicuous as the natural, and more elegant 
and harmonious. 
raſs a period, it ought to be avoided, for perſpicuity dann 
not to be ſacrificed to apy other ornament. 


„ Now from theſe evils, the love of letters; with that 


liberal caſt of thought which they are naturally calculated 


to give, would, 1 am Perſusded, be one powerful preſer- 

PDPDordyee, Ser. 8: 
\ CorreSlt: | 
«Tam perſuaded that the love of letters, with that li- 


i j | beral caſt of thought which they are naturally calculated 


to give, would be one een eee from theſe 


evils. FI 
\POETRY, 


But when an inverſion ferves to embar. 


-. The following example aphears to be faulty in this re- 
fpect. 


As 


{tor 


lepe! 


p21 
vith 


Xam 


I 


dam 


— — 
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a0 pat 1 O E P R T. 13 | 
. Inverted Orden. 16039 | 
re Or Gathirare far extend thy wond'ring eyes, 
Vhere fertile ſtreams the garden'd vales divide; 
nd mid the peopled fields diſtinguiſhed riſe 
ut rginian t towers and Charleſton's ſpiry pride.” 

| Elegy on the times. 


ni. 


Natural Or der. 
ey Or Eitend thy wondring eyes far ſouthward, where fer- 
ns ite ſtreams divide the garde nd vales; and Virginian tow- 


rs and Charleſton? 8 f pry "nm Fre diſtinguiſhed ram (HE 
11 212 fields. 


ARRANGEMENT. rh 

As the principal object to be confidered in any compo- 

tion whether proſe or verſe, is perſpicuity, and as this 
ery epends much on a proper arrangement of the members of 
es, þ period; it is neceffary to lay down ſome general rules 

vith reſpect to this point, and illuſtrate their Tannen by 

xamples of wrong arrangement. ; 
ity] Words, expreſſing ideas that are connec in the mind, 
ailyÞught to be placed as near together as pothible. 

The want of ſuch connection i is obvious! in the allowing: 
thetxamples, 5 
ant“ For the Engliſm are b naturally: fanciful, and very often 
ar- Piſpoſed, by that gloomineſs of temper which is fo frequent 
ht» cur nation, to many wild notions, and viſions, to which 
 Pthers are not no —S ( Spec, No. 419. 
re- e er,, 

Por: the Eoglih are naturally fanciful, and by that gloom: 
hatneſs of 'temper which is ſo frequent in our nation, are 
tedſery often diſpoſed to many wild notions and viſions to 
ſer«Fhich others are not ſo liable. | 
g. „ The ſame Lucumn, having afterwards attained the- 
__ Frown, with the name of 'Tarquin the ancient, by the favor 
t li· N the people, did, that he might preſerve their Aion, 
itedſßhooſe out of their order a hundred Senators, &c.“ 55 
aeſe © The ſame Lucumo having afterwards, by the favor 

the people, attained the crown, with the name of Tar⸗-⸗ 
XI. vin the ancient, W &c. Vertot. Y 
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capital members of a period; for this renders it doubtful, 


Witneſs the following example. 


in ltalic, belong to the firſt or laſt member of the period; 


reaſon; the cloſing member of a period Sogn” to be the 
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and dignity are not afterwards interrupted. 
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2. A circumſtance ought not to be placed between two toge 


to which of the two members, the cireumſtange: belongs. 


Since this is too much to aſk. of Seeg nay of flaves, 
if bis expectation be not anſwered, ſhall he form a laſting di. 
vifon upon ſuch tranſient motives ? Bollingbroke. 

|  Correfted, 
* FORE this is too much. to aſk of 8 nay of ſlaves, 
ſhall he, if his expectations be not anſwered, form a laſt 
ing diviſion upon ſuch tranſient motives? _ 
In this example it is doubtful, whether the circumſtance 


in the correction the ambiguity is removed. 
3. A circumſtance ſhould be placed near the beginning 
of a period, rather than at or near the concluſion. The 


mind paſſes with pleaſure from ſmall to great objects; but « 


the tranſition from great to ſmall is diſagreeable. For this 


moſt important. 
In this reſpect the following examples: are exceptionadle, | 
And although they may be and too often are drawn, Peyr 
by the temptations of youth and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, into ſome irregularities; when they come fore 
«bard into the world ; it is ever with reluctance, and com- 
. of mind, becauſe their bias to virtue continues. Jras 
5 | Intelligencer, No. 9, 
© And although . they come forward into 75 Faſt 
world, they may be and too often are drawn, by the temp- ] © 
tations of youth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, anc 
into ſome irregularities; it is ever with reluctance and 


compunction of mind, becauſe their bins to virtue conti- rec 


In this example, the circumſtance in „mates! is placel nou! 


tdo late in the period, and renders the firſt diviſion of it, erh 


flat and unimportant; in the correction, the circumſtanceſfreqi 
is placed in the beginning of the period, and its barmon/ 5. 


a s o * 


1 75 A number of Greuniſtances yg not $obe erouded 
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gether, but interſperſed among the rn members ofa 
nl 1 1 : 


Fame wy = 
| © It is likewiſe urged that there are, by computation, in 
ves, this c above 10, ooo en whoſe revenues, &c. 
di. ; | SY "ER | 
e. e Corredted. 135 
> 'Y is likewiſe urged that, in this kingdom, there are, 
ves, by computation, above £03000) pariſons, whoſe eee, 
xc. 
The two circumſtances, Iy computation, and, in this bing 
Vom, placed together, ard the clearneis and beauty of 
his period. 
They beheld, with wonder, at court, a young lady lo 
Intelligent, and who poke the ancient languages with no 
eſs purity than grace,” E ſſay on Women. 
They beheld, with wonder, a young lady at court, 
this ho was ſo intelligent and 0 poke the ancient languages with 
theo leſs purity than grace.“ 
Perhaps the beſt arrangement would be, With wonder 
They beheld & c.“ In England we meet with the three 
deymours, ſiſters, nieces to a king and daughters to a pro- 
| | wag all celebrated for their learning, and for their ele- 
nt Latin verſes, which were tranſlated and repeated all, 
m. Yer Europe ; Jane Gray, whoſe elevation to the throne, 
-S. Pras only a ſtep to the ſcaffold, and who read before hey 
a | eat h, in Greek, Plato” 8 Dialogue on the ene of 155 
ie oul. 
np-F One would imagine oy the Gtuation of the two circum _ 
NE Ftances, before her death, and in Greek, that her death was 
andi Greek; It ought to be, who, before her death, read in 
ntePreek, &c. The ellipſis alſo in the beginning of the pe- 
iod, rather ſerves to obſcure the ſenſe. The three Sey- 
ced ours *vho were ſiſters, &c.* would be more perf picuous. 
f it, erhaps the greateſt fault in Mr. nen ſtyle, is, a too 
ac Frequent uſe of the ellipſis. | 
NYE 5. A pronoun ought to ſtand as near to its antecedent 
I poſſible. A wide ſeparation of words ſo intimately con- 


led _—_ often renders the ſenſe ambiguous. 1 
erg . Ie* 


WC: ' 
3 
r 


8 "Þ Grammatical Inflitute' of 


oy 101 is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee any 


printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up and 
lay it aſide carefully, as not und wing Due it may contain 
ſome piece of their Alcoran” _ FJßpect. No. 83. 

It is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee, upon 


the ground, any printed or written paper, to take it up and 


lay it aſide carefully, &c. * 
In this example, the canftrution of the ſentence, leads 
us to imagine that the pronoun it refers to ground; where- 


as its antecedent is paper: And the nearer thefe ſtand to 


each other, the more eaſily does the mind e een the 
meaning of the author. 


6. The members of a period ought if poffible to be fo 


arranged, that the mind will eaſily comprehend the mean- 


ing and the connection as fait as the eye ſurveys the 


word. A ſuſpenſion' of thought till the cloſe of a period 
is painful and embarrafling to the under ſanding. Witness 


the followin 8 


Suan, 25 


She again, who ſhould not perceive herſelf nrompted | 
to a prudent and amiable demeanor, or guarded apainſtFÞ 


the contrary, by thoſe pictures of diſcretion and excellence 
on one hand, and of levity and worthleſſneſs on the other, 


with which ſentinients] and moral writers abound, muſt be 
ey void of 1 * and reflection.“ 


2 0 61 Fordyce, Sermon 3d. 
orrefged. \ - 
ce She again oak be abſolutely void of roche” and re- 


flection, who ſhould not perceive herſelf prompted to aff 
prudent and amiable demeanor, or guarded againſt the 


contrary, by thoſe pictures of diſcretion and excellence on 
one hand, and of levity and worthleflneſs on the other, 


5 with which ſentimental and moral writers abound.” 


In this example, the firſt word e is intimately con- 


: neſted with the laſt member of the: period, muſt be &c. 
and it is a taſk too painful for the mind to retain the firſt 
word till it arrives at the cloſe, and at the ſame time com- 


prehend the meaning of the intervening circumſtances. 


The arrangement in the correction renders the period 


ſanooth and ppt picuous, | An 
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the Engliſh Language. oY 131 | 
7 An elegant writer of the preſent day is guilty of the fame 
default, in the following example, 
in! „ The burning ardors and the tormenting Felt of 
5. the Seraglio and the Haram, which have reigned fo long 
on in Aſia, and Africa, and which, in the ſouthern parts of 
ad Europe, have ſcarcely given way to the differences of reli- 
gion and civil eſtabliſhments, are found, however, with an 
ds abatement of heat in the climate, to be more eafily changed, 
e. Jin one latitude, into a temporary paſſion which engroſles 
tothe mind, without enfeebling it, and which excites to r0- 
he I mantic atchievements, &c.“ | 
3 s eflay on the hiſtory of civil ſociety, part 3, 
ſofſect. 1. Here the capital members of the period, viz. he 
n- hens ardours aud the tormenting jealoufies of the Seraglio 
and Haram are found to be more eafily changed into a tempo- 
od rary paſſion, & c. are ſeparated at ſuch a great diſtance and 
eſs diſjoined by ſuch a number of intervening circumſtances, 
as to perplex the reader and fatigue his mind by cloſely 
attending to the connection of ideas. 
ted] It may alſo be remarked in general, that ſemtences 
ntF ought not to cloſe with adverbs, relatives, or participles. 
nce Little unimportant words; as, 70, for, with, it, &c. cloſe 
er, a period without force and leave a feeble impreffion upon 
bel the mind. Important words, ſuch as nouns, verbs, partie 
Jeiples and adjefives, make the beſt figure in the concluſion 


fof periods they add dignity to the ſtyle and energy to the 
ſentiment, 


+ PUncTUATION e 2 Dr. Lowth. 
| | Pagination is the art of marking in writing the ſeveral pauſes or reſts 
the between ſentences and the parts of ſentences. 
on The points uſed to make the pauſes between ſentences and their ſeveral 
1er, parts, are the period, colon, ſemicoln, and comma. The proportional quan- 
tity of time between theſe may be, as, ſix, four, two and one, 

The period is the whole ſentence complete i in itfelf, wanting nothing to 
make a full and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in conſtructios with a · ſub- 
ſequent ſentence. 


The colon or member, is a chief conſtructive part, or greater diviſion of 
a ſentence. 


The ſemicolon or half mawber;1 is a leſs conſtructive part or ſubdiviſion of | 
af .ntznce or member. 
A ſentence or member is again ſubdivided into commas or an 
In order the more clearly to determine the 5 application of the 
comma, 


2 
. 9 


132 8 2 Gan / Tofitre &c. 


comma, we muſt: diſtinguiſh between an 3 * a ample 1. 
tence, and a compound ſentence. 
An imperfect phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does not amount to a pre- 
polition or ſentence, 
A ſimple ſentence has but one ſudject, and one finitive 8 
A compound ſentence has more than one ſubject, or one finite verb, ej. | 
her expreſſed or underſtood; or it conſiſts of two or more ſimple ſentences 
connected together. | 
A ſimple ſentence admits of no point by which it may be divided, or 
diſtinguiſhed into parts. 
Examples. © The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent effects in women 
of ſenſe.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 73. ; 
The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement in the fair ſex, pro- 
duces ſome excellent effects in women of ſenſe.” It now becomes a com-. 
pounded ſentence: it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed into component 
parts by a point placed on each fide of the additional ſentence. 

Simple members of ſentences cloſely connected together in one com- 
Pounded member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a comma. 

When an addreſs is made to a perſon, the noun, anſwering to the vocative || 
caſe i in Lata, 1 15 diſtinguiſhed by a comma. ; 

OS, This ſaid, he form'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 

PDiuſt of the ground. 
Now morn, her roiy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime, oh 
dez, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.“ Milton. 

A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple or compounded, that requires 
a greater pauſe than a comma, yet does not of itſelf make a complete ſen- 
Pa but is followed by ſomething cloſely depending on it, may be diſtin- 

iſhed by a ſemicolon. 

Example, But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac ccordiny | 
to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in every thiag that is| 
laudible; ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, when it is governed by 
vanity and folly.“ Addiſon. 
A member of a ſentence, whether facie or compounded, which of itſell 
would make a complete fentence, and ſo requires a pauſe greater than 2 
a ſemicolon, yet is followed by an additional part, making a more full and 
perfect ſenſe, may be diſtinguiſhed by a colon. 
Example, Were all books reduced to their nts. many a bulky | 
author would make his appearance in a penny paper: there would be ſcarce 
any ſuch thing in nature as a folio; the works of an age would be contain- | 
ed on a few ſhelves: not to mention millions of volumes, that would be ut- | 


terly annihilated.” 1. NO 61 Addiſon, Spect. No. 124. | 
_ Beſides theſe points, imdiſco t are others which denotes a di. 
ferent modulation of the voice in correſponding with the ſenſe. Theſe are 
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f The interrogation point, | EE | A 
1 The exclamation point, marked © 7 4 
I The parentheſis, 0 


e interrogation and exclamation points are cockeiently explained by 
their names. They mark an elevation of the voice. A 
The parentheſis incloſes in the body of a ſentence a member inſerted in- E 

to it, which is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at all affects the conſtruc- |? 

tion. It makes a moderate depreſſion of the — with a pauſc greater 

than a comma. | 17 
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